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You'll enjoy the very look of this beer—its clarity, its sparkle, its creamy collar. 


from the blending of 33 separate brews ... not two, or five, or ten, but 33—from 
33 separate kettles! 

Each brew is as fine as 96 years of skill, the 28 Pabst scientists, and Pabst 
ingredients can make it. . . . Then all 33 brews are brought together in the per- 
fect balance dictated by the Blue Ribbon formula. 

An expensive way to brew? Of course! It’s like blending champagne, coffee, 
or tobacco to produce the finest. And that’s what makes it America’s Premium 
Beer... with a smoothness that is unique, and a goodness that never varies. 
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HOW WAR COULD SPREAD TO U.S.....P. 7, 
Once we were “neutral.” Today we are “non- 
belligerent.” When will we become a “belliger- 
ent”? In official Washington there is nothing 
fantastic about this question. This article gives 
the reader a comprehensive idea of how steadily 
war moves closer to this country. Many ques- 
tions are raised . . . many answers are made. 


A CHINK IN HEMISPHERE ARMOR....P. 9 
On the heels of President Roosevelt’s blunt 
warning to dictators came Brazilian President 
Vargas’s thinly veiled defense of totalitarianism. 
Today Latin America seethes with forces that 
may threaten the unity of the 21 American re- 
publics. This article, bluntly and accurately, ex- 
plains the issues involved. 


TOTAL TRAINING—TOTAL WAR........ P.10 
Plans for compulsory military training are being 
discussed up and down the length of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, from the Capitol to the White 
House. What are the plans that are receiving 
the bulk of official attention? How would they 
operate? What bodies of citizens would they af- 
fect? This article gives the facts. 


BLITZKRIEG AGAINST BRITAIN....... P. 11 
Devastating attack on the British Isles appar- 
ently is the next move in the timetable of total 
war. In 1940, bombardiers are ex ected to ac- 
complish what cross-bowmen did in 1066. Here 
is an advance reckoning of what direction the 
Nazi attack may take. Here also is a reckoning 
of England’s military and economic resources. 


THE G.O.P.’S ‘DARK HORSE’. P, 12 
Smart talk in Washington on the eve of the Re- 
publican convention is about the chances for a 
“dark horse” to win the nominee race. By the 
time the reader gets through with this article, 
names, facts and figures will make an under- 
standing picture of what may happen when good 
Republicans get together. The Pictogram and 
accompanying article on page 14 present a pre- 
view of early balloting to take place at the con- 
vention. 


SHALL WE HAVE COMPULSORY 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING?..P. 26 
This Question of the Week amplifies the article 
previously noted on page 10. Here, in clipped 


phrases, high public figures, civilian and mili- 
tary, offer their views as to the necessity and 
feasibility of training America for “M-Day.” 


CANADA—NEW EMPIRE CENTER?....P. 30 
New and many will be the burdens for the U.S. 
if a Nazi victory in Europe shifts the British 
Empire’s rule from London to Toronto. These 
problems which lie ahead are presented in a 
Newsgram which is the result of extensive re- 
search by staff specialists. Hard facts, many 
hard facts, face U.S. officials, and this News- 
gram molds them into readable form for readers. 


VICTIM—RECIPROCAL TRADE. P.33 
Another aspect of a possible Nazi victory in Eu- 
rope is the almost immediate effect on this coun- 
try’s trade pattern. Today the highly touted 
reciprocal trade program is about as dead as a 
dodo. Already there is talk of a giant corpora- 
tion to handle all trade bargaining for this hemi- 
sphere ... of 9 barter network based on Nazi 
design. This article interprets as it reports. 


STIMULUS OF ARMS SPENDING........P. 34 
Beginning July 1, the Army and Navy will start 
digging into the $5,000,000,000 which Congress 
makes available for national defense. In about 
six months after this spending program gets un- 
der way, the expenditures will be reflected in an 
upward trend of all lines of business and indus- 
try. In this fact-finding article, readers will dis- 
cover which industries will be stimulated ... 
whose pay envelopes will become more bulky .. . 
in short, the dollar-and-cents effect on American 
home and factory of the defense program. 
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All Possible Aid to Allies . .. Rebuke for Mussolini. . . 
Help for Refugees . . . More U.S. Planes, Ships, Men 


President Roosevelt, answering 
French Premier Reynaud’s final des- 
perate appeal for American help, says 
the United States is doing everything 
possible to place its material resources 
behind the Allies .. . French Govern- 
ment, abandoning Paris, moves first 
to Tours and then to Bordeaux. . 
Berlin High Command announces 
Paris is to be spared from devastation, 
being considered an “open city” be- 
cause of French decision not to de- 
fend it . . . Germans swing on beyond 
to the south, pursuing the French 
Army ... To the press, the President 
cites the record of Germany’s broken 
pledges to other nations in comment 
on reports quoting Hitler as saying he 
has no aspirations in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


* 2 ®& 


National defense plans speed on 
... President Roosevelt signs annual 
appropriation bills for both the Army 
and Navy for the next fiscal year... 
Former increases Regular Army to 
280,000 enlisted men . . . authorizes 
purchase of 2,566 airplanes, a large 
number of tanks and other mecha- 
nized equipment. 


*& & 


Walsh-Vinson Bill, increasing 
Navy’s authorized tonnage 11 per 
cent, and other defense authorizations 
move toward White House after 
agreement in conference . Also 
agreed to in conference is the Shep- 
pard-May Bill, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to trade surplus military equip- 
ment to the Allies and to embargo 
shipments of war supplies and ma- 
chine tools . . . It also lifts all lim- 
itations on authorized number of 
army warplanes and pilots . . . would 
give President $66,000,000 in appro- 
priations and similar amount in con- 
tract authorizations to procure stra- 
tegic materials and train civilian per- 
sonnel. 


ze 2 


House passes emergency bill ap- 
propriating $1,706,053,908 to expand 
the Army and Navy .. . Also other 


2 


legislation which raises total prospec- 
tive appropriation for defense the next 
fiscal year to more than $5,000,000,000. 

President proclaims Mediterranean 
Sea a combat zone from which Amer- 
ican ships and citizens are banned, 
only exempting north and west coasts 
of Spain and Portugal’s west coast 
... American embassy at Tokyo pro- 
tests to Japan against Japanese air 
bombardment of Chungking, China, 
because of menace to American prop- 
erty. 

President’s Charlottesville, Va., ad- 
dress, brings thousands of laudatory 
telegrams to the White House... 
President says Italy’s action was a 
stab in the back of a neighbor... 
Italian Ambassador Colonna at Wash- 
ington protests to Secretary Hull 
against what the Ambassador termed 
a campaign in the U.S. to incite feel- 
ing against the Italian people. 


* & @ 
House passes $1,004,000,000 tax bill 
to finance defense program ... also 


increases national debt limit to $49,- 
000,000,000 . . . Senate hearings on it 
already under way ... President pro- 
poses and Senate adds to House-ap- 
proved $1,000,000,000 relief bill $50,- 
000,000 to aid refugees in belligerent 
areas in Europe through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross . . . Senate rejects 
George amendment to relief bill to 
authorize voluntary military training 
in CCC camps. 


x kk 


House Military Affairs Committee 
approves legislation to increase au- 
thorized strength of National Guard 
to 400,000 and to permit President to 
call out the National Guard during 
recess of Congress for use or training 
in U.S. or its possessions . . . Edsel 
Ford announces his company’s readi- 
ness to swing into mass production of 
airplanes as soon as the Government 
grants the contracts ... War De- 
partment announces special military 
training courses for 3,000 business 
and professional men in June and 
August at Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps. 
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NOW SGA UH 


View here is that nothing now can stop a Hitler victory in Europe: that 
Great Britain, even with American help, apparently can hold out for a few months at 
most; that looming is the problem of American relations with a German-dominated 
Europe. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





To be expected: Violent air and submarine attack upon Britain; gradual star- 
vation of British people and industry before any attempted invasion; an intense 
pull on American sentiment to get into the fight to keep Britain from going down; 
a strong German propaganda that all will be well for this country even if England 
is conquered. 





Idea that U. S. would peacefully accept a German victory is questioned here; 
is held to be out of keeping with American policy. Explanation: Hitler will want 
to use England as a continuing head of the British Empire, as a machine for draw- 
ing off income and riches for German use, as a vehicle for German penetration 
into Canada, into the West Indies, into South America. Resuit: United States 
will be forced to accept this Hitler technique, or to resist. 





To be remembered: German victory would give Hitler a vast new navy now 
building in Britain; would give him huge British merchant marine to add to mer- 
chant marines of Norway, Denmark, Holland, France, Belgium; would pose immense 
problems for the United States. Period ahead, even with England's downfall, may 
mean continued warfare on the sea, continued resistance from the Western 
Hemisphere as America mobilizes its vast resources for a trial of strength with 
the Germans. 








Underlying trend is toward temporary isolation for U. S.; toward a narrow- 
ing of influence and of trade to this hemisphere; toward internal problems that 
will grow in intensity and importance. 





Meaning: Any peace will upset a rapidly expanding trade in war materials; 
will cause a kickback in business. German trade methods would call for shunting 
British trade away from the United States, toward the closed economy Germany op- 
erates; would call for deep trade penetration into Latin America on a barter 
basis; would call for shunting of trade away from Canada--all pointed at adding 
to American problems. (See page 30.) 








Resulting outlook for foreign trade is one of great uncertainty. First 
month of German occupation of Norway and Denmark showed U. S. exports to Scandi- 
navia down from $19,000,000 to $3,500,000. Spread of war closes the Mediter- 


(over) 










NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-=- (Continued) 
ranean to many U. S. products. Loss of many French markets now will be felt. 
Blockade of Britain would have serious trade effects. 


Isolation from Europe will force intensified interests in Latin America; 
will provide a test of Good Neighbor policies. 





Inside opinion is veering more and more to the view that United States will 
have to act firmly; will have to take a more positive hand in shaping hemisphere 
policies. Reason: Despite verbal protestations of faith in democracy, leader- 
ship in several Latin-American nations is strongly Fascist in sympathy; is ready 
to treat with Germany and Italy; is unfriendly to the United States, once the sur- 
face is scratched. Result: Defense requirements--a determination not to be out- 
flanked as England and France were outflanked--will demand firmness by this nation. 


Longer-range effect of isolation would be to force more intensified devel- 
opment of nations to the south; would force an outlet in that direction for 
American labor. 





Trend of industrial activity continues to be strongly upward. FRB produc- 
tion index, 102 in April, will be 114 in June; will average 117-120 for third 
quarter if war continues. 





Combination of war orders from abroad dnd defense orders at home is back of 
the strong rise; is to be increasingly impressive so long as Britain holds out. 
Present prospect is that cash to flow out from present armament appropriations 
at home will total $3,500,000,000 in the year beginning July 1; will be augmented 
in effect by letting of contracts for another $1,000,000,000 for which payment 
may not be made in that year. Pump-priming effect will be important; will part- 
ly offset any shock from an end to war orders. 








Congress decision is to be against June 22 adjournment. Roosevelt wants 
Congress to vote appropriations and taxes and then go home. Reason: In continued 
session, members might readily vote for Wagner Act change, for Walter-Logan Bill 
to impose standards on government administrative agencies, for changes in Wage- 
Hour Law, for changes in other social legislation. 


In more detail: taxes: Prospect is for Senate approval of House move in- 
creasing excise and income taxes by $1,000,000,000, but there is a chance for $300,- 
000,000 additional increase. Labor: Senate will not act on Wagner Act change 
unless session is prolonged and AFL brings strong pressure. Walsh-Healey: Terms 
of present act are unlikely to be altered importantly for defense work. Neutral- 
ity: Growing, but still not majority sentiment for repeal of this act. 





%* * %* 


Drive for Willkie as Republican nominee is taking on near-bandwagon propor- 
tions; is leading to a choice between Willkie and Taft. Strength of Willkie 
boom lies in smaller businessmen of the country and in the very absence of strong 
backing from the professional politicians. 





Democrats are debating who should be Vice President on another Roosevelt tick- 
et. Missouri's Governor Stark and Indiana's McNutt now are prominently mentioned. 
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F YOU WENT through the goggle- 

and-duster era of automobiling — 
when “break-downs” were common 
and repair bills frequent—you are 
pretty well pleased with the automo- 
bile of today. It zs reliable. It will serve 
you in all kinds of weather. It will run 
thousands of miles with only minor 
adjustments. 

But to the forward-looking engineer, 
today’s most advanced car is only some- 
thing to be improved upon tomorrow. 
For under the American system of free 
enterprise the engineers of each com- 
pany are in constant competition with 
the engineers of other companies. All 
are striving to win the public’s approval 
with automobiles of even greater reli- 
ability, economy and performance. Un- 
der this system there can be no “dead 
end” to automotive progress. 


Developing the car of the future, 





Will automotive progress ever reach “Dead End’? 


however, is a problem greater than any 
single manufacturer or industry can 
solve. It is a task that must be shared 
cooperatively by the makers of engines, 
engine parts and materials, and by re- 
finers of fuels and lubricants. Fuels and 
engines are inseparably associated in 
their development. 

Through its Research Laboratories 
in Detroit and San Bernardino, the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation is helping 
to coordinate the developments of 
the automotive and petroleum indus- 
tries. Our research workers engage in 
joint programs with many 





supercharged engines and engines hav- 
ing super-compression ratios. 

Such information is always available 
to the men who today are planning for 
tomorrow’s transportation—the men 
who, like ourselves, believe that the 
progress of the next ten years will far 
exceed that of the last ten. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil com- 
panies to improve gasoline. 





technical organizations in 
these two industries, and 
contribute to the accumulat- 
ed fund of knowledge the 
results from experiments 
constantly being conducted 
with possible future fuels, 





Better and more economical 


ETHYL RESEARCH SERVICE 


transportation through 






















COMMANDER GATTI 
Returns from BELGIAN CONGO 

with Great Enthusiasm for 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 
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THE EQUATORIAL HEART 
OF DARKEST AFRICA 





n 
The de luxe caravan at Niangara. All A 
the trucks are standard chassis, as 
sold by International dealers. 
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COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI, 
famed African explorer who two 
years ago set out for the equatorial 
jungle with his luxurious “Jungle 
Yacht” expedition, has returned 
to America witha world of praise 
for his five International Trucks. 


Commander Gatti writes In- 
ternational Harvester: “I do not 
know what importance you attrib- 
ute to my testimony, but I assure 
youl do not give it lightly. I could 
not exaggerate my great admira- 
tion for this so perfect perform- 
ance! The work of these trucks is 
what I had dreamed of so many 
years in Africa. 

“In my nine earlier expeditions 
I had tried so many trucks and 
suffered with so many. My first 
travels were by camel in 1919. I 


then used Italian trucks, then 
French, then English. My sixth 
safari was powered by well-known 
American trucks. Always there 
was chronic grief and trouble... 
But finally at Nairobi my eyes 
were opened when I first used an 
International, and it was a second- 
hand truck. What I then saw from 
day to day was truly a revelation. 
“That is why the ‘Jungle Yacht’ 
expedition had to be International- 
powered. I congratulate myself, 
and I congratulate your company 
on a magnificent product!” 
o¢¢ 
Write for the profusely illustrated 
booklet covering Commander 
Gatti’s long career on the Dark 
Continent. Return the coupon or 
simply send a penny postcard. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


198 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 































































The beautiful living 
room and observation- 
dining car,with library, 
desk, and bar. Note 
indirect lighting, tele- 
phone, and two-way 
radio. Tsere are also 
two perfectly appoint- 
ed bedrooms and an 
all-electric kitchen, 
































“"These crude African 
dirt roads are flooded 
by the rainy seasons 
and amputated in long 
stretches by maddened 
streams; thrown up 
and down crazy moun- 
tain chains in unbe- 
lievable hairpin turns 
and climbs.’’— Com- 
mander Gatti. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED) 


198 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me, free, Commander Gatti’s own fascinat- 
ing story of his adventures. 


Name 





Address 
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HOW WAR COULD SPREAD 


TO THE UNITED STATES 


Danger in Moves of a Victorious Reich Against Canada or in Pacific 


Attacks on the British Isles 
might bring pressure to send 
American pilots and planes 


War is moving steadily closer to the 
United States. The status of strict neu- 
trality is abandoned. President Roosevelt 
does not deny that the American position 
now is that of non-belligerency—of in- 
direct participation on the side of the 
Allies, but short of war itself. 

Late-model military airplanes are mov- 
ing out of American Army and Navy 
stocks to aircraft carriers that speed them 
to fighting fronts. Rifles and artillery are 
going from the scant stores of this nation’s 
military forces to bulwark the depleted 
stores of Great Britain. There is growing 
pressure to transfer re-conditioned Ameri- 
can destroyers to the British so that they 
can make up in part for severe losses. No 
effort is made to hide the fact that present 
feverish effort to speed armament produc- 
tion is as much directed at aiding the 
Allies as at arming this nation. 


Trend Toward Belligerency 

President Roosevelt used language that 
in diplomacy is warlike when he told Mus- 
solini that Italy’s war entrance involved 
“great prejudice to the ways of life and 
government and to the trade and com- 
merce of all the American republics.” 

Again the President’s attitude was war- 
like when he indorsed the principle of: 
“Stop Hitler now!” Winston Churchill, 
British Prime Minister, is convinced that 
war will be continued in the New World, 
if Britain and France both go down. 

All of this is recognized by this Govern- 
ment as part of an accelerating trend. The 
trend was from neutrality to non-belliger- 
ency. Today the trend is from non-bel- 
ligerency to belligerency. Events now to 
occur will determine the direction and the 
speed of that trend. Those events will be 
expected to have greater influence on pol- 
icy than the efforts of the isolationist bloc 
in Congress, led by Senators Nye and 
Wheeler. 

Situations that may bring direct Ameri- 
can involvement are many. All are recog- 
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nized in this Government as possible causes 
of war. Among them are the following: 
Attack upon England. Hitler proposes 
to let loose a violent submarine and air 
attack upon the British Isles. That attack 
will be directed at destroying all industry 
and all shipping. The British are self-suffi- 
cient in nothing but coal. They have food 
supplies on hand for little more than two 
months. Much of their equipment for re- 
sisting attack was lost in Flanders. 
Once the attack upon Britain starts, 
there is question whether the United States 





How war might come fo the 
United States. 

An outline of the situations 
that promise to grow from Hit- 
ler’s victories. 

Trouble threatened 
oceans. 

Questions that will rise when 
Germany asks for territory of 
conquered nations. 


in two 











would see this attack pressed without of- 
fering aid. Any aid, whether in foodstuffs 
or military supplies, could get to England 
only under convoy. In convoy, an Ameri- 
can naval vessel might be sunk. Here 
would be an act that could touch off war. 

There is the further fact that England 
has neither the quantity of trained pilots 
nor the quantity of military planes cap- 
able of meeting the Germans alone. In 
the midst of attack there may be irresisti- 
ble pressure to send American pilots and 
American planes to the aid of the British. 

Attack upon shipping. The American 
liner Washington, carrying refugees, was 
halted by a German submarine last week 
upon the high seas and given ten minutes 
to get its passengers into life boats. Later 
the vessel was told to proceed, but a tor- 
pedo, fired without warning, could have 
precipitated a situation that readily might 
mean war. 

There now is growing pressure in Con- 


gress to repeal the Johnson Act, withhold- 
ing loans from defaulting nations and the 
Neutrality Act, repeal of which would re- 
lease American ships for service in war 
zones. If any were sunk contrary to inter- 
national law, there would exist the situa- 
tion that led to war in 1917. 

Demand for possessions. A victorious 
Germany might move to take Danish Ice- 
land and Greenland, British Bermuda and 
Trinidad; Dutch Guiana and Aruba and 
Curacao, British and French West In- 
dies, the Portuguese-owned Azores and 
Cape Verde Islands. 

The United States would be forced by 
necessities of defense to resist any or all 
of these moves. Congress has formally ap- 
proved the principle of resistance. Resist- 
ance would involve war. 

Attack upon Canada. The British in- 
sist that the war will go on from Canada 
if Britain herself goes down under Ger- 
man attack. This means that the British 
fleet would base upon the St. Lawrence. 
It means further that that fleet would en- 
deavor to sweep the seas of German and 
Italian ships. 


Nazi-Fascist Influence Looms 

Germany and Italy, under those cireum- 
stances, would be forced to use air and 
naval power against Canada. The United 
States is pledged to protect Canada. To 
fulfill that pledge would involve war. 

Penetration of Latin America. Germany, 
Italy and Spain are and will continue to be 
vitally in need of the raw materials of 
South America. The United States already 
has a surplus of many of those raw ma- 
terials. To let those materials flow by 
barter to Germany and Italy means that 
German and Italian influence wouid flow 
back to dominate the policies of Latin- 
American nations, already heavily imbued 
with Fascist ideas. 

German-Italian influence is great in that 
area now. That influence can be used to 
foment wars among some Latin-American 
nations and to foment revolutions within 
others. Wars and revolutions can be di- 
rected at establishing German-Italian dom- 
ination or control. Yet this nation is 
pledged to prevent domination or control 
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Perenty-third Congress of the Gaited States of Ameria; 
Gt the Mrcand Measion. 
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The Johnson Law 


by any non-American nation. This may 
necessitate American domination and con- 
trol. It also may involve war as the only 
means of preventing European _penetra- 
tion in areas that are vital to the defense 
of this nation. 

Attack in the Pacific. All of the war 
provocations are not in the Atlantic. The 
United States has vital interests in the 
Pacific. There is a pledge to defend the 
Philippines until 1946. This country could 
not, with complacence, see Japan move 
south of the Philippines to British and 
Dutch possessions. Neither could it see 
Japan take over the British base at Singa- 
pore, if Britain goes down. A tacit under- 
standing exists that this country would 


defend the now virtually defenseless—ex- 


cept for the American Navy—dAustralia 
and New Zealand. 
Cordell Hull, American Secretary of 


State, has let the Japanese know that, if 
they move in the Pacific, so does the 
United States. Here, too, is a situation 
that overnight could lead to war. 

Isn’t much of this fantastic? Isn’t the 
White House inclined to see things under 
the bed? 

The answer that this Government’s mili- 
tary and naval officials give is: No. There 
is nothing fantastic, but there is some- 
thing very real about the situations that 
now can arise and that may arise swiftly 
in the period ahead. These officials em- 
phasize that, so long as the United States 
stands across the path of the totalitarian 
nations—Germany, Italy and Japan— 
there will be grave uncertainty concerning 
the ability of those nations fully to con- 
solidate the geins they may now make 
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SENATOR WHEELER 


Two laws which President Roosevelt signed in 1934 
and 1939, the Johnson Law which forbids loans 
to foreign nations in default of their debts and 
the Neutrality Law which circumscribes sales to 
belligerents are targets for anti-isolationist forces 
in Congress. Leaders in the fight to retain a 
strict non-intervention policy are Senators Wheeler 
and Nye. 


from conquest. If they move to exploit 
Latin America, the United States will 
stand in the way. If they move to exploit 
the British and Dutch possessions in the 
Pacific, again, the United States will stand 
in the way. If they try to break down 
any continued resistance from a British 
fleet based upon Canada, there will be the 
United States to reckon with. 

This means, in military and naval opin- 
ion, that the United States will be forced, 
relatively soon after any victory that may 
be achieved by Germany and Italy, either 
to fight or to back down. The temper of 
this Government today precludes any 
backing down. That temper, rather, is 
increasingly belligerent and increasingly 
bent upon resisting any encroachment 
upon American rights or upon American 
preserves. 


Loot Would be Enormous 
Resistance admittedly may require im- 
mense effort upon the part of this nation. 
There are many reasons why 
One reason grows out of the staggering in- 
ternal « sturbance that would be caused 
throughout this hemisphere as a result of 
a British-French defeat. Markets upon 
which many industries in this country and 
many nations in this hemisphere depend 
will be lost. The United States Govern- 
ment will be forced to deal with that sit- 
uation, or to see the victors exploit it. 


this is so. 


A second reason grows from the im- 
mense facilities for continued war that 
the victors would gain as loot. The Ger- 


mans and Italians would be flushed with 
victory—as officials here see it—and they 
would have great numbers of trained men 
and immense stores of war materials. They 
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The Neutrality Law 


would gain the merchant marines of Nor- 
way, Denmark, England and France, as 
well as the shipbuilding facilities of those 
nations, which far exceed those of the 
United States. They would—in England 
gain a whole new navy in various stages 
of completion. Again, as seen by officials 
here: The victors in Europe soon would be 
in a position to send an armada into the 
Western Hemisphere and that would tax 
American capacity to insure its defeat. 

Not that those charged by this Govern- 
ment with peering into the future now see 
an invasion of the United States itself. 
They do not anticipate such an invasion 
following a German-Italian victory. They 
do anticipate, an effort to ac- 
quire a foothold in this hemisphere from 
which to extend operations against the 
United States at a later date if this na- 
tion does not fall in with their plans. 

If Japan is counted a member of the 
German-Italian combination, the char- 
acter of the problem confronting the 
United States is even better understood. 
Japan’s fleet today is as large in size as 
the American fleet and is supplied with 





however, 


bases that add greatly to its relative 
strength, if the United States fleet 1s 


forced to operate in Far Eastern waters. 

It is against this background that the 
United States Government today is push- 
ing ahead rapidly with war preparation. 
Any idea that this preparation is a flash 
in the pan, or that it is for display pur- 
poses only, is far from the minds of those 
in the White House and in the service de- 
partments who are directing plans. These 
planners see too many points from which 
war may break upon this nation. 
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|A CHINK IN HEMISPHERE ARMOR 


Spread of Fascism in Latin America Adds to Our Defense Problem 
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Brazilian President's voicing 
of totalitarian doctrine 
sign of enmity to democracy 


The Monroe Doctrine is being written 
by Congress into formal American law. 
This means that the United States is to 
pledge itself, through a resolution on the 
calendars of both houses that is recom- 
mended for passage, to fight to prevent 
domination or control of any now inde- 
pendent Latin-American country by a non- 
American power. This pledge covers terri- 
tory more than 5,000 miles from the near- 
est American base and 7,000 miles from 
continental United States. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
restate American policy in language no- 
body can misunderstand, because of an 
awareness that any military attack upon 
this nation—to have any chance of suc- 
cess—must be made from bases in the 
Western Hemisphere. America’s most 
vulnerable and most vital outpost is the 
Panama Canal, far from continental 
United States and near Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and Brazil. 


Bulwarking Our Pledge 


Today, this formal American pledge to 
resist any outside domination or control 
in Latin America is bulwarked by a Navy 
far out in the Pacific, by a small Army, 
and by President Roosevelt’s “Good 
Neighbor” policy, which is designed to 
calm any South American fears of possible 
“Yankee imperialism.” Part of this policy 
has been to encourage an advance of 
American funds to Latin-American na- 
tions that may be hard up. Brazil is the 
biggest of these nations, the one to get 
the largest slice of American money and 
supposedly this country’s best friend. 

It is against this background that Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas, of Brazil, on June 
11, proclaimed: 

“Vigorous peoples fit for life must fol- 
low the route of their aspirations. Political 
democracy is replaced by economic de- 
mocracy. We are marching toward a future 
different from all we know in economic, 
political and social organization, and we 
feel that old systems and antiquated for- 
mulas have entered a decline. It is not, 
however, as pessimists and stubborn con- 
servatives pretend, the end of civilization, 
but the beginning, tumultuous and fecund, 
of a new era.” 
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Goldberg in New York Sun 
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SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


Here was this country’s best South 
American friend speaking pure Fascist doc- 
trine. That doctrine was embraced by 
Brazil’s President because of the rising 
strength in Brazil of the Integralistas, or 
Fascist party. President Vargas was getting 
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BRAZIL'S PRESIDENT VARGAS 
In defense of dictatorships 


on the Bandwagon. The painful impression 
created in the United States led to quick 
protestations that Brazil remains Ameri- 
ca’s best friend. Cordell Hull, American 
Secretary of State, assured Mr. Vargas 
that this country in no way questioned 
his friendship. 

The military and naval officials who 
would have the job of enforcing the formal 
American pledge of defense for Latin 
America see the situation in a somewhat 
different light. 

They point out that South American na- 
tions, including Brazil, have not offered 
the United States bases from which de- 
fense could more effectively be provided. 
They call attention to the rapid rise of 
Fascist organization, under German and 
Italian domination, through many Latin- 
American nations. They recognize the ease 
with which a foreign power might stir up 
war between South American nations or 
revolution within them. They emphasize 
that the speech by President Vargas— 
made for home consumption—was de- 
livered because the spread of Fascism made 
it necessary for the Brazilian President to 
embrace that doctrine in order to keep 
power. 


Anti-Fascist Gestures 


All over Latin America nations now are 
falling over themselves to profess opposi- 
tion to Italy and Germany. In Mexico, the 
Cardenas Government is edging closer to 
the United States. In Uruguay, the Gov- 
ernment is making a gesture of opposi- 
tion to the strong Fascist groups built up 
by German agents. In Brazil and Colom- 
bia and elsewhere, Governments let it be 
known that they are aware of Fascist pene- 
tration. German victories in Europe are 
increasing that penetration. But there is 
no tangible sign that Fascist ideas are giv- 
ing way to democratic ideas or that re- 
spect for and confidence in the United 
States is growing. 

Hitler and Mussolini both make it clear 
that they look forward, with victory, to 
exploitation of the resources of South 
America. Only with the foodstuffs and 
fibers of that area can they fill the needs 
of the empires they envision. It is over 
control and domination in this area—this 
country’s policy-formers are convinced— 
that future trouble will develop. Spread of 
outright Fascism to the largest nations of 
South America promises to complicate the 
American defense problem. 
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TOTAL TRAINING FOR TOTAL WAR 








Plans for Compulsory Service in Military and Civilian Tasks 


The efforts of all citizens 
expected to be required 
for strengthening nation 


President Roosevelt now approves the 
principle of compulsory military training 
for all American youths. Mrs. Roosevelt 
is arguing for compulsory civilian training 
of all citizens. The War Department is 
perfecting plans for a war-time draft. 

All through the Government the idea 
of compulsory service is taking strong 
hold. Its advantages to national defense 
over the present voluntary system are 
held obvious in that it gives the military 
the pick of all youth, while it does not dis- 
criminate against any economic group. 

Implied is the conclusion that the Unit- 
ed States no longer can afford the luxury 
of vast unemployment and huge loss of 
national energy at a time when other na- 
tions harden their citizens through war 
and conquest; that this country must do 
what others have done, must organize its 
citizens and industry for service, civilian 
as well as military. This means that Gov- 
ernment in the future may demand of all 
citizens some form of national service. 

Here are the plans now being contem- 
plated: 

War service. Immediate program of the 
War Department is to build the volunteer 
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GENERAL PERSHING 
The leaders agree 


standing army to 400,000 men and to pro- 
vide a supplementary force of 100,000 
“organized reserves.” 

Volunteer enrollment at present is said 
to be at about 8,000 a month, 7,000 short 
of the hoped-for rate. 

Although legislation will be necessary 
before any draft can be undertaken, the 
War Department is constantly perfecting 
plans for a draft. As it now stands, the 
Department’s plan calls for a draft law 
substantially like that used in 1918. Regis- 
tration would be required of all men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45. Registrants 
would be classified according to number 
of dependents, age, physical defects. First 
class to be called for service would be 
single men between the ages of 20 and 30. 
Class two would be single men between 
18 and 20 and 30 and 45. Married men 
between 20 and 30 would make up class 
three. The expectation is that the third 
class would be called only in great emer- 
gency, such as invasion of this country. 

Military training. Universal military 
training is being promoted by civilian 
leaders as well as such military figures as 
General Pershing. Such systems have op- 
erated in Europe for years. They require 
the drafting of all young men for one 
year of active military training, beginning 
at about the age of 18. 

Military authorities say this country is 
not yet prepared for universal training. 
Army training facilities can absorb only 
15,000 a month at present. With rapid 
expansion of the Army and Navy now un- 
der way, this bar soon will be removed. 

That universal training eventually will 
be adopted here is believed inevitable if 
the balance of power is destroyed in 
Europe by Fascist conquest. The reason 
is that the United States would stand alone 
in a dangerous world. A system of univer- 
sal training is said to be an essential 
corollary to a large standing army. 

Civilian training. More immediately im- 
portant to defense is the training of civil- 
ians to perform countless mechanical tasks. 
Authorities estimate that 10 civilians are 
required behind the lines to maintain one 
soldier at the front. In recognition of the 
need for a large new force of skilled work- 
men, the President has launched a pro- 
gram for training 1,250,000 civilians. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, al- 
though avoiding any military training, 


will expand its educational program, be- 
ginning July 1, to provide instruction in 





the operation and maintenance of vehicles, 
baking and cooking, signaling and engi- 
neering. 

The National Youth Administration js 
undertaking a program to provide basic 
mechanical training for 450,000 young 
men and women. 

Federal Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker is preparing plans to 
open the public schools during the sum. 
mer so that their vocational training 
equipment and staffs can be utilized. Trade 
schools and technical colleges may be con- 
ducted on a three-shift basis. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has proposed that me- 
chanical and manual training be required 
of every civilian. She explained: “There 
is lots to learn for national defense be- 
sides the manual of arms. There is obe- 
dience, and self-discipline, the ability to 
have a good strong physique and the abil- 
ity to keep it strong, the skill to do a nun- 
ber of things with your hands, and the 
ability to fit into a group.” She argued 
that young men so trained could pick up 
the manual of arms in a month. 

The idea now is that war is waged by 
a nation as a unit, not by an army that is 
separated from the citizenry as a whole. 
Some fight at the front, some fight in fac- 
tories, some fight on civilian fronts. All 
are organized for the most effective strik- 
ing power. 
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EDUCATOR STUDEBAKER 
In the summertime . . . three shifts 
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Attack on British Isles Next 
In Nazi Timetable Sweep 


Washington’s war strategists are now 
swinging their attention to the British 
Isles, next objective in Hitler’s projected 
conquest of Europe. Experts believe star- 
vation by blockade will be attempted. Its 
purposes are (1) to soften the British for 
actual invasion, and (2) to give Germany 
time to marshal her forces for a final mili- 
tary effort. 

Army officials believe the blockade can 
be effective, operating from currently held 
bases extending from above the Arctic 
Circle to the Channel. Germany’s position 
for launching a blockade is infinitely 
stronger than it was from 1914 to 1917. 
Yet, even then, Britain was in imminent 
danger of starvation in 1917. 

Germany will not be lacking equipment 
for this venture despite the terrific de- 
struction of military equipment in the past 
month. Assistant Secretary of War John- 
son estimated last week that German plane 
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production now exceeds 4,000 per month, 
is expected to reach a peak of 6,000 planes 
a month. Germany’s submarine produc- 
tion has approximated 20 U-boats a month 
since last fall. 

Now Germany also can tap her well- 
equipped ally, Italy. The Italian submar- 
ine fleet numbers about 120 vessels. Many 
of these will not be needed for operations 
in the Mediterranean. Now, too, Germany 
has a friendly non-belligerent partner in 
Spain with convenient fueling bases for 
U-boats. 

British food reserves are estimated at 
enough to last two months. Experts be- 
lieve that the total softening and invasion 
period would not take more than three 
months. Thus, if Hitler’s timetable war 
should continue on schedule, German oc- 
cupation of the British Isles could be ex- 
pected by October 10. 

Here are the dates in the timetable of 
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war so far: April 10, Norway and Den- 
mark invaded; May 10, Luxembourg, Hol- 
land and Belgium invaded; June 10, Italy 
enters the war in midst of drive on Paris. If 
the Germans succeed in their French cam- 
paign, operations against Britain are ex- 
pected to begin by July 10. 

In contrast, the Allies have been unable 
to maintain any schedules. Latest break- 
down occurred in the expected aid of Tur- 
key. Turkish participation in the conflict 
was to have been timed to offset the mate- 
rial and moral effect of Italy’s war declara- 
tion. 

When the time came, Turkey hesitated, 
concluded a trade pact with Germany, and 
reaffirmed her mutual assistance pact with 
the Allies. Key to Turkish action was the 
attitude of the Soviet Union, to which 
Turkey turned for counsel. 

Despite all reverses, civil and military 
leaders of France agreed at the week’s end 
to continue the struggle against Germany. 
Britain dispatched an emergency B.E.F. 
to reinforce tiring French troops. That this 
may be the final effort was indicated by 
French Premier Reynaud in a dramatic 
“final” appeal for help. 
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Chances of a ‘Dark Horse’ 
In the Republican Race 


Boom for Mr. Willkie, Called Only Entry Able to Defeat President 


Weaknesses in candidacies 
of three leading contenders 
aid businessman's prospects 


The three leading Republican presiden- 
tial candidates face on the eve of the con- 
vention a formidable threat that a fast- 
running dark horse coming down the 
stretch will beat them all to the wire. 

This new contender who makes such a 
strong bid for the race is the one carrying 
all the handicaps—according to the pro- 
fessionals—the utility executive, non-poli- 
tician, and former Democrat, Wendell L. 
Willkie. 

But if he has these handicaps he also 
has the virtue of being the most articulate 
figure to shoot across the Republican stage 
since the great days of William Edgar 
Borah, the most dynamic personality to 
try for the G.O.P. nomination since Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

It is those characteristics that are bring- 
ing him toward the finish with such a 
rush, and giving to him the atmosphere 
and psychology of a strong, virile candi- 
dacy against three decadent booms. A 
supporting factor is the belief of numerous 
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JOSEPH N. PEW, JR. 
Plays a waiting game 


delegates and observers that, under the 
political conditions of 1940, he is the only 
man with whom the Republicans have a 
chance to beat President Roosevelt. 

Can he win the nomination? The an- 
swer cannot be given with certainty, but 
conditions are clearly such as to make him 
a contender of great potentialities. 

First of these conditions are the weak- 
nesses in the convention of the three lead- 
ing candidates. 

Thomas E. Dewey probably will come 
to the first ballot with a little more than 
300 votes. On paper that is impressive, 
but in reality his candidacy is very wob- 
bly. The combination of a world situation 
that discourages nomination of a man of 
meager political experience, the vulner- 
ability of Mr. Dewey pitted against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and the dislike of many 
Republican politicians for him constitute 
major weaknesses. 


Vandenberg Votes for Willkie? 

Few political observers give Mr. Dewey 
a chance to gain on the second ballot. At 
least 100 of his followers are captive dele- 
gates. They are not really for him and 
will desert at the first opportunity. 

A certain amount of strength and a good 
deal of respect are held by Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg. But, hampered by an ex- 
treme isolationism, revised too late, and 
by an unwillingness to join the scramble 
for delegates, his candidacy never really 
caught on, and his power to gain seems 
very doubtful. 

There are whispers that he is rapidly 
losing interest in the nomination for him- 
self and that, unless his situation improves 
promptly, he might release his delegates 
after the first ballot and ask them to vote 
for Mr. Willkie, with whom he is very 
friendly. 

Senator Robert A. Taft is the strongest 
of the three leading candidates both in 
the firmness of his support and in second- 
ary strength. He is likely to have over 
300 votes on the first ballot and should 
make gains. , 

There is no doubt that he has many 
friends, but outside of Ohio he has few 
highly enthusiastic supporters. His gen- 
eral ability is universally conceded, but his 
personality stirs men little. 

Against these three candidacies comes 
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up a strange new kind of political phenom. 
enon in Wendell Willkie. 

Up to Feb. 23, 1939, no one apparently 
had thought seriously of Mr. Willkie for 
President. On that day Arthur Krock, 
head of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times, first suggested publicly 
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WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
Astounded 12,000,009 listeners 


in his column that Mr. Willkie should be 
considered. On May 22, 1939, David Law- 
rence in his dispatches called him to the 
attention of Republicans as an able and 
appealing candidate. Dorothy Thompson 
and General Hugh S. Johnson also sub- 
sequently mentioned his merits. 

Early in April, 1940, he appeared as a 
guest star on “Information, Please” and 
astounded the 12,000,000 listeners that 
program is supposed to have by his extraor- 
dinary knowledge. 

In last April 25 issue of Fortune, Mr. 
Willkie had an article, “We, the People,” a 
foundation for a political platform for 
recovery, which attracted wide attention. 
Later that month he debated the third- 
term issue with Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and made a profound 
impression. A few days later he spoke 
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before the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, and repeated. 

About that time Russell Davenport re- 
signed as managing editor of Fortune, 
came to Mr. Willkie and asked permission 
to go to work trying to nominate him for 
President. Soon after, Oren Root, Jr., set 
up a small volunteer organization. On 
May 8, Mr. Willkie’s name first appeared 
in the Gallup poll, with 3 per cent voting 
for him. 

At that time he was the candidate with- 
out a delegate to present his name to the 
convention. But he began to accept speak- 
ing engagements. 

Now he has approximately 69 first ballot 
votes. He will be placed in nomination 
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REPRESENTATIVE HALLECK 
Seconded by Representative Barton 


by Representative Charles A. Halleck of 
his native Indiana and seconded by Rep- 
resentative Bruce Barton of New York, 
where he has his voting residence. 

Almost spontaneously, without benefit 
of any professional political organization, 
with the expenditure of very little money 
(it will be less than $25,000 to the end of 
the convention) , and without anything re- 
sembling high-pressuring of delegates, he 
is gathering momentum at a terrific pace, 
far exceeding anyone else’s, and at exactly 
the right psychological time. 

In the Gallup poll he has spurted from 
3 per cent on May 8 to 17 per cent on 
June 12, a figure which places him ahead 
of both Taft and Vandenberg, and second 
only to Dewey. 

It is not in the polls, however, but 
rather among 1,000 delegates that the 
nomination will be decided. There a highly 
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fluid situation is changing from day to 
day, and Mr. Willkie is the only man who 
seems to be gaining. 

Realistic discussions with persons who 
are familiar with the situation in each 
of the 48 States reveal that Mr. Willkie’s 
first ballot minimum will be as follows: 

Colorado, 2; Illinois, 7; Indiana, 10; 
Massachusetts, 6; Minnesota, 6; Missouri, 
5; New Jersey, 8; New York, 14; Rhode 
Island, 6; Tennessee, 2; Utah, 1; and 
Wyoming, 2. 

But in any delegation outside the South 
there will be found Willkie support ready 
to go to him on the second or a later 
ballot. 

The largest blocs of such secondary sup- 
port now in sight are in Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 

The situation within the convention 
favors a dark horse movement. There is 
an uncommonly small number of delegates 
with binding instructions. Few commit- 
ments go beyond early ballots. The 186 
votes to be cast on the first ballot for 
favorite sons, the 60-odd doubtfuls, and the 
hollow-shell support for Mr. Dewey will 
all provide a rapidly shifting vote after 
the first ballot. All these loose votes pro- 
vide an opportunity for a dark horse. 


Mr. Pew’s Strategic Spot 

The question is whether Senator Taft, 
the only other candidate regarded as like- 
ly to gain much, can annex votes fast 
enough to put his total sufficiently near 
501 to tempt some bandwagon-jumping 
delegation to rush to him for the political 
advantage of being the one to put him 
over. 

The action of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion of 72, committed on the first ballot 
to Governor James, could be highly sig- 
nificant. It is controlled by Joseph N. 
Pew, Jr., who is struggling with his politi- 
cal instinct and playing a waiting game. 

Should he jump to Senator Taft early, 
political leaders see a possibility that the 
Ohioan could be nominated by the swing 
of such a big group of delegates. But, if 
he consults his followers, he will find 
strong Willkie sentiment. He will never 
go to Mr. Dewey, but there is some belief 
he might try to start a move for former 
President Hoover, who is going to address 
the convention. No such move is expected 
to get far. 

Other dark horse candidates are rapidly 
fading from the picture. No chance ap- 
pears for any of them to get a run until 
Mr. Willkie has had his try. If he should 
fail, another might sprint for the finish. 

In Mr. Willkie’s favor are his realistic 
foreign policy and his ability to put up an 


argument. He is the one candidate, his 
supporters say, whom President Roosevelt 
would never talk down. The fact that he 
used to be a Democrat is not an unmiti- 
gated liability in a Republican convention 
because of the recognition of the appeal 
he would have in the election to conserva- 
tive Democrats, without whose support 
the Republicans cannot hope to win. 

Also helpful to him is the bitter con- 
troversy in the New York delegation about 
the election of a national committeeman. 
Mr. Dewey’s success in ousting Kenneth F. 
Simpson has injured Mr. Dewey’s position 
in his own State and created animosities 
which will benefit other candidates, chiefly 
Mr. Willkie. 

Those who believe Mr. Willkie cannot 
be nominated stress the possibility of the 
politicians getting together and deciding 
upon one of their own, instead of taking 
a businessman. No one denies that, if 
four or five of the important leaders got 
together, they could easily put over Sena- 
tor Taft. 

But there, again, another consideration 
enters. With Senator Taft the candidate, 
presumably against President Roosevelt, 
there would be little hope in the Republi- 
can Party under present world conditions. 
Campaign funds would be scarce. All 
politicians like a campaign that is well 
financed. Think how the contributions 
would roll in if Mr. Willkie were the candi- 
date! 

It is a long way to go for the dark 
horse, and only a short way for the leading 
candidate; but stretch-runners have a way 
of nosing out pace-makers. This might be 
that kind of race. 





. —Harris & Ewing 
KENNETH F. SIMPSON 
The Dewey position 


A PREVIEW OF EARLY BALLOTING 
CONVENTION 


AT GOP 


69 
DELEGATES 


With only a few days to go before the opening of the 
Republican National Convention in Philadelphia on June 
24, the four leading G.O.P. candidates find that their del- 
egate strength is beginning to line up this way: Taft, 308 
delegates; Dewey, 304; Vandenberg, 69, and Willkie, 69. 
Those figures represent a preview of the early balloting. 

Senator Taft is receiving a good deal of his strength 
from the South. District Attorney Dewey’s strength 
comes chiefly from States where he carried the primaries, 
such as Wisconsin and Nebraska, which he won from 
Senator Vandenberg; Illinois, Maryland and New Jersey, 
which he won uncontested, and from scattered States 
such as New York, Utah, Idaho and Washington. 

Senator Vandenberg’s chief support is from Michigan, 
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DELEGATES 


but he has small packages of delegate votes throughout 
the country. Wendell Willkie, the utilities leader, whose 
rise from the dark horse ranks has been rapid, is finding 
support all over the nation—chiefly in New Jersey, New 
York, Missouri, Indiana and Minnesota. 

That line-up is unusual in that the first and second 
candidates are so close, and the third and fourth are so 
close. It leaves the fray “wide open.” Almost anything 
could happen before one candidate received the neces- 
sary 501 delegate votes. 

What will happen depends to a large extent on the 
great block of favorite-son candidates who at present 
have the support of 186 delegates. Such candidates now 
are Frank Gannett, of New York; Senator Bridges, of 
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DELEGATES 


New Hampshire; Senator Capper, of Kansas; Governor 
Baldwin, of Connecticut; Governor James, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator McNary, of Oregon, and Hanford Mac- 
Nider, of Iowa. The way in which this bloc is broken 
up undoubtedly will determine the nomination. 

When Mr. Dewey returned to New York from a west- 
ern speaking tour a few weeks ago, he declined to predict 
that he would be nominated on an early ballot, but he 
did say that he “would be surprised if there was a dead- 
lock.” Now most political prophets are predicting that, 
if Dewey or Taft is not named on the first ballot, Sena- 
tor Vandenberg will be “given a whirl”; and if each fails, 
the nomination will go to Mr. Willkie or a dark horse. 

Since the final outcome is so likely to be dependent on 
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the extent of the balloting, the G.O.P. tradition in this 
respect is important. The Republicans, usually enjoying 
stronger party discipline than the Democrats, nominate 
as a rule on fewer ballots than their rivals. There is 
nothing in the G.O.P. record like the 103 ballots at the 
Democratic convention in New York in 1924, or like the 
Democratic record in 1860, when no candidate could get 
the nomination at the regular convention, and a second 
had to be called. The largest number of ballots ever tak- 
en at a Republican convention was 36, in 1880. In 12 
of their last 18 conventions, the Republicans made their 
selection on the first ballot. Up to 1936, a two-thirds vote 
was necessary for the Democratic nomination, whereas 
the Republicans have always nominated by majority. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govem- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Paris has fallen and the Premier of the French Re- 
public has sent a “final desperate appeal” for “clouds 
of planes from across the Atlantic to crush the evil 
power which has spread over Europe.” 

Not since the days of the struggling American 
colonists, who sent their petition for aid to France and 
there came to our shores a French fleet and Marquis 
de La Fayette to help found this republic, has such a 
stirring plea been made. 

What shall we say now? Must our message be 
“La Fayette, we are helpless”? Is it possible that the 
great government of the United States has allowed its 
war weapons to languish and its physical strength to 
be sapped by internal discord and unrealistic attitudes 
toward the world situation fostered by isolationist 
groups in America, the counterpart of which retarded 
both France and Britain and permitted a dictatorship 
in Germany to get control of the world from a mili- 
tary viewpoint? 

It may be too late to help next week, but it is not 
too late to start now a realistic program to rescue the 
French and British people and all enslaved peoples. 
It is not too late but opportune to begin now the great- 
est crusade in all history. Americans can do this eager- 
ly because the motive of self-protection coincides with 
the motive of idealism in seeking to emancipate demo- 
cratic peoples from the yoke of tyranny. 


DESTINY OF What should our program be? 
MANKIND LIES First, America should be put at 
IN AIR FORCE once on a war basis—that is, 


without declaration of war on 
anybody, we should mobilize our physical strength so 
that we may be in a position to command respect as 
we ask for an ordered world and a durable peace. 

Second, we should recognize that airplane strength 
is the vital force which has virtually conquered the 
Allies and terrorized the smaller countries of the 
world. The Nazis will not be content, when peace 
comes, to let their air force diminish. They will build 
it up to a point where every other nation in the world 
with a less powerful force will have to bow to their 
superiority and accept their dictation. 

Third, having recognized that the nation with the 
largest and most effective air force will shape the 
destiny of mankind for the next fifty years, just as sea 
power has hitherto ruled the world, it is up to Ameri- 
ca to possess that air force which can ward off attack 


‘CLOUDS OF PLANES’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


and compel a sensible peace in our time. This meay 
not just 50,000 planes, but 200,000 planes and a plan. 
making capacity of 1,000 planes a day. 







WORLD SHOULD 
BE TOLD OF 
AMERICA’S PLANS 


Fourth, such a huge air fore 
needs pilots and ground crew 
It will take hundreds of thou. 
ands of men for such an air corps 
to supplement the army and navy that we shall k 
required to build. Also we should construct at least 
500 aircraft carriers capable of carrying 80 plane 
each for overseas use. 

Fifth, announcement of America’s enlarged defens 
program should be made at once and would havea; 
profound effect instantly on the morale of peoples all 
over the world, and especially among the European 
peoples who are still fighting in behalf of Democracy’ 
very life. 

Sixth, to build such a program and to pay for it 
will require taxation and an armament economy. This 
involves a non-partisan operation of those agencies 
of the Government which will be concerned with pro- 
duction and working conditions. Labor and manage- 
ment should be represented and the whole thing 
should be divorced from party politics or else there 
will be absent that foundation of trustfulness which 
is so essential to the forging of a national defense 
mechanism of unparalleled magnitude. 

The nation will bear the taxes and will work long 
hours and will make every sacrifice for a program that 
absolutely insures us against attack. An air force of 
200,000 planes would enable us to send 50,000, for 
instance, to South America at any time and 50,000 to 
any other part of the world without crippling our main 
defense at home. Only by such an enormous number 
of planes can we avert bloodshed for ourselves and 
compel the restoration of freedom and territory to 
enslaved peoples. And with this must be planned also 
a program of peace that looks toward economic in- 
terchange on a basis of reciprocal benefit to all nations. 

Our destiny in this year 1940 is written plainly 01 
the pages of contemporaneous history as revealed each 
day in press dispatches telling of the rapidly changing 
battlefront abroad. 

The heads of both the British and French Govern- 
ments have told us they are willing to make the su- 
preme sacrifice—they are willing to hold on to the 
last—if they can be assured that the great democracy 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





America must organize the biggest rescue expedition in all history—a force of 
200,000 planes and a military power adequate to compel a just peace 


—we cannot afford to take chances with American security. 


on this continent will come to their rescue some day. 

We must, therefore, make our decision now. Do we 
care about the preservation of democracy, or shall we 
continue to gamble with fate, believing perhaps the 
propagandized dispatches from Berlin already assur- 
ing us authoritatively that Hitler does not intend to 
attack us? One needs only to turn to the files of the 
American newspapers during the last year and see how 
equally clear-cut and pointed were the promises of 
Herr Hitler that he would not invade Holland and 
Belgium. 

The mind of the dictator, like the mind of the poli- 
tician in our midst, is one of fateful opportunism. Each 
day, each month, each year is a whim unto itself. 
When it suits the Nazi regime to invade Latin Amer- 
ica and to carry on a war of nerves against us by men- 
acing the Panama Canal and our interests in the Pa- 
cific, it will be done. Gradually the encircling moves 
will be made till it will be useless to say “Oh, the 
Lindberghs and the isolationists were all wrong, 
weren’t they? We have, alas, been fooled as were the 
British and the French.” 

We cannot afford to be wrong about national se- 
curity. There are plenty of persons who will argue 
that this or that air base isn’t practical for offensive 
operations against us. We need give little heed to such 
academic discussion. We need only be realistic and 
ask ourselves: 

“What was the weapon’ which changed the 
whole history of the world in the short space of 
two months? Have we enough airplanes and if 
not when will we get them?” 


PRICE OF ERROR 
IS LOSS OF 
OUR FREEDOM 


Anybody who does not want 
to see America equipped with 
the largest number of airplanes 
ever built is not willing to see 
America adequately protected and is willing to take 
chances with American security. It is better to be safe 
than sorry, especially since the price of error in this 
case is a loss of freedom for all time. 

Airplanes to conquer all enemies can be built as a 
result of industrial superiority. America alone has the 
materials and the mechanical genius to challenge Ger- 
many’s prowess in the air. Let us hope that it will 
never be necessary for America and Germany to come 
to blows directly, but that the German people will 
see that the United States intends to carry on a cru- 


sade for the preservation of democracy and human 
freedom and is willing to give the last ounce of energy 
and property as well as human toil for such a result. 


DEMOCRACY’S 
RESCUE MUST BE 
PLANNED NOW 


Opinions may differ as to what 
would constitute an American 
air force sufficient to compel the 
dictatorships to retire to their 
own territories and accept a program of disarmament, 
but, until we hold the balance of power 1:1 armament 
in this world, we shall not be secure against attack 
and our homes as well as our liberties will not be safe. 

To provide 200,000 planes is a vast organizing job, 
but, if it means the prevention hereafter of intermit- 
tent wars with their continuous flow of human blood, 
it will be the greatest contribution ever made to world 
peace. 

Let us prepare for a durable peace by giving air 
power its deserved place in our scheme of national 
defense, which includes the Monroe Doctrine. For dec- 
ades past we have relied on the British fleet to pro- 
tect us against European entanglement, but we see 
now that a destroyed British fleet or one that falls in- 
to the hands of the Nazis will render American liberty 
insecure. Sea power alone is no longer enough. There 
must be a mighty combination of air power and sea 
power and land power. The Congress must be realis- 
tic about it and start now shaping an armament 
economy which will permit us to reach the 200,000 
airplane goal at the earliest possible moment. 

Let us, incidentally, not be misled by those who 
say: “It is too late to do anything.” It is never too 
late to begin the job of protecting the people of the 
United States and their liberties. Britain and France 
may soon be conquered and all of Europe overrun by 
the Nazi dictatorship. South America may begin to 
yield, as Brazil seems already to have bowed to the 
will of the Nazis, but if the democratic way of living 
is to be permitted to survive, the rescue must be 
planned now, no matter how long a time the execution 
of the plan will require. 

No crusade in human history will be more inspiring 
than America’s crusade against dictatorships which 
unsettle the peace of the world. For, concretely, it is 
an effort to protect our own people against attack 
from any quarter by men who have forsaken the prin- 
ciples of Christian brotherhood and know only the 
arbitrary assertion of brute force. 
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BUYING SAFETY FOR AMERICA 


Congress Speeds Appropriations to Build up the Army and Navy 


Defense colors Relief Bill. 
Military aid for the Allies 
indorsed after warm debate. 


National defense legislation—appropria- 
tions and implementation—and corollary 
subjects continue to highlight all work of 
Congress. 

Most of the leaders have abandoned as 
hopeless their objective of adjournment 
June 22, and have settled down to pros- 
pects of a long session, to be broken by a 
series of three-day recesses to permit at- 
tendance at national political conventions. 

On the national defense front, final ac- 
tion was taken on the Military Establish- 
ment Appropriation Bill, and it was signed 
by the President, who also in the same 
week signed the Navy Department Ap- 
propriation Bill. 

The Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Bill, carrying $1,282,465,000 
Army-Navy cash, was introduced in the 
House and passed by that body, 401 to 1. 


11 Per Cent Naval Increase 

Both branches completed legislative ac- 
tion on a bill to authorize an 11 per cent 
increase in the Navy; a measure to in- 
crease the naval aviation force and its land 
bases; and a bill to provide for appoint- 
ment of Under Secretary of the Navy to 
serve only during the emergency. 

The Senate amended the House bill to 
authorize expansion of the Army, and 
conferees reached an agreement, largely 
along Senate lines. 

The House passed, by a vote of 396 to 6 
and in a single day of debate, a tax bill 
designed to increase the revenue by 
$1,004,000,000 a year, and to increase the 
national debt limit by $4,000,000,000. 

And, largely because of high feeling 
aroused by war abroad and the heavy de- 
fense program launched in this country, 
the House passed, 380 to 42, a bill to re- 
quire deportation of Harry Bridges, West 
Coast waterfront labor leader, who is an 
Australian. Opponents charged the bill 
is unconstitutional. 

The Senate amended the Relief Bill to 
give it many trends toward national de- 
fense. Senator Adams (Dem.), of Colo- 
rado, in charge of the measure for the Ap- 
propriations Committee, succeeded in hav- 
ing the Senate attach to this measure an 
amendment appropriating $50,000,000 to 
be expended in this country for supplies to 
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be given to European refugees from war. 
This amendment was adopted within 48 
hours after the President had sent a letter 
to Congress urging such an appropriation. 

In this same Relief Bill, the Senate 
adopted an amendment, which originated 
with Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, providing for instruction of Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps enrollees in arts 
and crafts that would qualify them for 
non-combatant service in war—as cooks, 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ADAMS 
Relief for refugees 


automobile mechanics, radio operators, etc. 
but it refused, 35 to 47, to extend this 
amendment, as sought by Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, so as to provide for 
military training for such enrollees as 
might volunteer for this instruction. 

The Relief Bill also was enlarged in 
scope by adoption by the Senate, 58 to 16, 
of an amendment offered by Senator Bil- 
bo (Dem.), of Mississippi, appropriating 
an additional $100,000,000 for removal of 
agricultural surpluses. The Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill, scheduled 
for final action on the conference report 
this week, contains an appropriation of 
$85,000,000 for surplus removal, which in- 
cludes operation of the food stamp plan, 
and in addition there is $102,000,000 avail- 
able for this purpose under a permanent 
appropriation. 


The Bilbo amendment was adopted on 
the theory that it might be necessary to 
subsidize exports of farm products and 
otherwise to dispose of large accumulations 
owing to curtailment of ordinary exports 
by war conditions, and that funds in sight 
would not be sufficient. 

The Senate passed the Army Authoriza- 
tion Bill by a vote of 80 to 0. But this 
unanimity was not evident in preceding 
debate nor with regard to some of the 
amendments that were considered. 

Presidential action in directing “trade- 
in” of “surplus” war materials—airplanes, 
rifles, cannon, ammunition—in such man- 
ner that manufacturers to whom these 
“surplus” articles were transferred im- 
mediately resold them to the hard-pressed 
Allies, caused spirited Senate debate, and 
some in the House also. 


Legislation Helps Allies 

The President had suggested legislation 
to change existing law, which permits sale 
of surplus war materials, but requires that 
the money received for them shall be re- 
turned to the Treasury, so that the ma- 
terials might be turned in and credits 
against future new supplies obtained. Sen- 
ator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, offered 
this as an amendment to the Army At- 
thorization Bill. After vigorous debate, it 
was adopted, 67 to 18. This action, which 
it was forecast the House would duplicate, 
indorsed the principle of what the Presi- 
dent has been doing to afford material aid 
to the Allies. 

During the Senate debate on this issue, 
some Senators took the position that this 
triangular transaction affecting war ma- 
teriel is a close approach to intervention 
in the war. The policy involved was de- 
bated not only when the Army Bill was 
before the Senate, but also when the Re- 
lief Bill was the nominal subject of con- 
sideration. 

Seriator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
asserted that he did not “want to have to 
oppose the Democratic Party; but, if it be- 
comes necessary to break with the Demo- 
cratic Party, I shall break with it if it is 
going to be a war party.” 

The Montana Senator declared he would 
not support any candidate for President 
“is going to try to get us into this 
war.” 

The House passed a bill placing Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation funds be- 
hind industry for defense purposes. 
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Roto Gets Readership Second Only to Page One 
Because There’s Something for Everybody in Roto Sections 


Your ADVERTISING is exposed to th: maxi- 
mum number of potential newspaper reader- 
customers when it's in the rotogravure picture 
section! For proof of this statement, write us for 
an analysis of the surveys of newspaper reader 
traffic conducted under the well-known Gallup 


method. These surveys conclusively prove that 
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rotogravure is second only to page one in news- 
paper reader traffic.* That's why we say: Count 
the Readers Per Dollar Instead of Lines Per 
Dollar—Then You'll Go Roto, Too! And remem- 
ber, your advertising in roto becomes part of a 
quality atmosphere which naturally is associated 
with your product — giving it added prestige. 
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THE NATIONALLY-ACCEPTED ROTOGRAVURE PAPERS 
Monvfoctured by 
KIMGERLY - CLARK CORPORATION 
ens 1872 — Neenah, Wisconsin 


lomo Sixth Street ; escane 15 Mihigen Arama 


In rotogravure sections you can cover better 
than one out of every two homes in the nation. 
Or you can use roto’s tremendous power to 
increase sales in a single city, area or zone. 

For more information, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
We maintain a research, service and statistical 
department for the convenience of advertisers 
and publishers. There is no charge for our service. 

*Based on a continual analysis of reader 


traffic in 21 different papers in 17 key cities. 


Proof of the Power of ROTO 


GALLUP Method 


proves effectiveness 
5 


Write Kimberly-Clork for free 
book on rotogravure adver- 
tising. It presents the findings of 
Gallup Method 
other valuable information for 
advertisers and publishers. 
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TRAVEL AMERICA: 


With White House approval this 
is “Travel America Year.” But for 
many years now transportation has 
been bending its energies to making 
travel more comfortable, more lux- 
urious, less expensive. One of the 
most traveled nations in the world, 
the United States continues te “go 
places.” 


fe ns «Fe thas ” j : 7 : ‘> 


1—A typical native beauty spot—the Going-to-Sun highway in 
Glacier National Park. 


2—Poised for flight is 
clipper plane. 


4—The automobile industry continues to move 


3—Modern observation chair-cars make rail travel Americans wherever they may wish to go. 
less fatiguing. 


Continued on last rotogravure page. 





BOBBEE 


Irs GOOD BUSINESS to give your direct mail advertising, 
booklets and catalogs the same quality appeal that attracts 
millions and millions of newspaper readers to the roto 
gravure sections. In virtually countless instances rotogravure 
printing has proved its power to get added reader interest 
—and added reader interest in your advertising obviously 
should result in more sales of your product. Furthermore, 


rotogravure printing in thrilling natural colors or rich mon- 











More Attractive Printing 

Means More Readers — 
More Readers 

Mean More Sales — / 


otone creates a quality impression exclusive to itself, a 
quality impression which the reader automatically and imme- 
diately associates with your product! ... 

You are invited to call in a Kimberly-Clark rotogravure 
man for any help you may need in preparing material for 
rotogravure. There is no charge for this service, which is 
available to you at each of our offices. If you prefer, write 


for advice and samples of these famous rotogravure papers: 


Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of rotogravure —choose it carefully ! 
Compare the nationally-accepted rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 
above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 
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6—J(above) The streamlined chair-cars of the 1940 railroads .. . 


~! 


(below) .. . seem akin to the new luxury sky-lounges of 1940. 


9—Cheaper bus fares also keep 
Americans on the move. 


10—This new stratoclipper is indicativ 
of genius in industrial design. 





THE UNITED STATES 


8—Reduced rail rates provide an incentive 
to increased tourist travel. 
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* * * Long Island Police, writes a 
reader, drive on ahead of speedsters 
and flash a sign “STOP! POLICE” 
on the back of the patrol car. He 
adds that recently one car, instead 
of obeying the stop order, passed 
the police car and flashed a sign on 
the back, reading: “NUTS! BAN- 
DITS!” 





“LOOK! AN AUTOMOBILE!” 


was heard in 1905. Now it’s more 
likely to be “LOOK! A HORSE!” 
And, of course, in twenty years or 
maybe less you can reasonably ex- 
pect this version: “LOOK! A PE- 
DESTRIAN!” 


* * * 4 Foolproof Deviceon Rich- 
mond, Va., cabs keeps the local 
jehus under the city speed limit by 
blowing the horn steadily at 30 
m.p.h. and cutting off the motor 
automatically at 30% m.p.h. Hair- 
Taising taxi dashes around corners 
on two wheels are out now... at 
least in Richmond. 


*** We Asked For Ideas that 
service station men think up to 
keep the customers contented and 
our readers responded nobly. One 
told us of an enterprising East St. 
Louis, Ill., station operator who 
posted in large letters visible a 
block away the probable lowest 
temperature forecast each night 
during the winter months. Another 
tells of a dealer in the apple-con- 
scious state of Washington. He 
decorated his station with the fruit 


and as each car stopped at a pump 
the attendant first handed each 
passenger a luscious apple, with 
salutary results. sales-wise. In 
short, fill up the customer and you 
fill up his gasoline tank! 


* * * Always In the Red is the lot 
of a service station at Ukiah, Cal., 
no matter how the profits roll in. 
The two owners built the station in 
a huge hollow redwood log... with 
an eye to branching out, no doubt. 


* ** 4 Sixteen Million Dollar 
Organization, existing within 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) is 
engaged in a business that has 
nothing to do with oil! Today 
95% of the company’s eligible do- 
mestic employees are partners in 
this going concern that possesses 
no factories, manufacturing equip- 
ment or salesmen. Yet it turns out 
a product with universal appeal 
... peace of mind. Called the Em- 
ployees Thrift Plan, its affairs are 
kept running smoothly by a trained 
staff and personnel offices in 23 
states and its roster shows more 
than 33,000 partners, men and 
women. In a sense, the Company, 
too, is a partner in the project for, 
while it draws no direct benefits, 
it contributes together with its em- 
ployees to the partnership’s work- 
ing capital. The Company’s great- 
est satisfaction is in seeing the em- 
ployees build their own financial 
easy chairs for the years that lie 
ahead. 


* * * Huge Atlantic Liner inspired 
a manufacturer to produce a horn 
whose tonal effect, similar to that 
of an ocean-going vessel’s whistle, 
can be adjusted to a sonorous pitch 
that is audible well over a mile. 
That gives the pedestrian all the 


time in the world to make up his 
mind which way to jump. 


* * * Keen Observer remarked re- 
cently that this year the gasoline 
tax is 21 years old. The idea was 
born in Oregon in 1919. We might 
note in passing, Senator, that it is 
now old enough to vote. 





CARROTS MAY SOLVE 


the night traffic accident situation 
to a marked degree, according to our 
men of science. The lack of vita- 
min A gives rise to “night blind- 
ness” and drivers so afflicted are no 
pleasure to meet on any dark road. 
Carrots, it is revealed, are chock- 
ful of Vitamin A. So let Popeye 
have his spinach . . . make ours 
carrots! 


*** Cars Left Unlocked on the 
streets of Cheyenne, Wyoming, are 
regarded as invitations to thieves. 
The city fathers have taken drastic 
steps to stop this crime-fostering 
practice. Now a law provides for a 
fine for failing to lock parked cars. 


* * * “Spoiled Child” is the de- 
scription given by a safety expert 
to the average pedestrian. The ex- 
pert suggests drastic measures be 
taken to guard the jaywalker 
against himself. Some agree, others 
claim the pedestrian got here first 
and deserves all the consideration. 
So we’ll leave it up to jyrou! Send 
your vote into Northro> Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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MARTIAL WORDS AND ACTIONS 


Aid Pledged to Allies After Presidential Denunciation of Mussolini 


Transatlantic telephone 
brings the horror of war 
into the White House 


“The rest of us throughout the country 
may be able to forget the horror of war for 
a time, but here in the White House there 
is never a minute when we can ignore it.” 
Those are the words of Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt, and those words sum up the 
spirit at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue “these 
ominous days.” 

Such an attitude is particularly under- 
standable when the transatlantic messages 
from Ambassador Bullitt in Paris are 
taken into consideration. Mr. Roosevelt 
must dread the news every time the tele- 
phone operator says, “Paris calling”; every 
time the sharp, Philadelphian voice of 
Mr. Bullitt asks, “May I speak to the 
President?” Ever since his early morning 
call of Sept. 1, 1939, announcing war in 
Europe, the U.S. envoy to France has 
been a spokesman of doom. Last week, he 
reported Italy’s entry into the war and the 
fall of Paris. His first telephone message, 
at 11:52 a.m., Monday, announcing Mus- 
solini’s action, set the Chief Executive to 
thinking. 


Evoking the Spirit of Jefferson 
The fruit of that thinking was seen in 

Mr. Roosevelt’s famous Charlottesville 

speech early that evening. In the morn- 

ing, White House Secretary Early had 

been questioned as 

to the contents of 


the address. His 
answer was this: 


“The speech will be 
at the University of 
Virginia. That par- 
ticular institution, 
at least in part, is a 
creation of Thomas 
Jefferson. His home 
is on a hill nearby. 
Jefferson was cer- 
tainly one of the 
greatest advocates 
of democracy, and 
democracy _ today 
seems to be the is- 
sue over which a 
good part of the 
world is clashing.” 
Then he added that 
events of the day 
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might cause revision of the rough draft of 
the speech. 

As soon as the President had left Wash- 
ington on his special train early in the aft- 
ernoon, he began that revision. His wife 
was by his side. The next day she wrote: 
“On the way down, he went over his 
speech and I could well understand his 
desire to weigh each word, for I do believe 
the time has come to speak out as to where 
we stand.” Upon the President’s arrival, a 





—Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT: “Full speed ahead. . .” 





. to give Allies all material aid 
(First aid: Reconditioned U.S. Army Planes) 


telephone connection was set up aboard 
his car, and he talked, apparently to Wash. 
ington, for several minutes. 

Mr. Roosevelt spoke from the gym. 
nasium platform, the commencement exer- 
cises having been moved inside because of 
the rain that beat down upon Charlottes. 
ville. He spoke for 20 minutes, to the 
students, including his son Franklin, in 
front of him, and to the world. Perspiring 
in his academic robes, he interrupted his 
sentences, again and again, to mop his 
head with a rumpled handkerchief. He 
seemed very weary. One minute he was 
hesitant, the next he was emotionally ex. 
cited, putting into his words all the en. 
phasis at his command. 

The President of the United States 
showed strain because, for the first time, 
he was publicly promising “material re 
sources” to aid the Allies, because, depart- 
ing from his prepared text and borrowing a 
phrase used by Senator Pepper that after- 
noon, he was denouncing Mussolini’s ae- 
tion as “a stab in the back.” 

The rest of the week President Roos- 
velt spent in translating his words into 
deeds. At his Friday press conference he 
said flatly that the United States was do- 
ing all it possibly could for the Allies. And 
he gave an answer to Hitler’s assertion 
that he had no aspirations in the Ameri- 
cas. “That,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “brings 
up recollections.” 

As a reply to Premier Reynaud’s “final 
appeal” for aid and as a spurt toward na 
tional defense, the 
Chief Executive did 
the following: made 
arrangements for 
the sale of more and 
more surplus planes 
and war materials to 
Britain and France; 
asked Congress for 
$50,000,000 for re- 
lief purposes in Eu- 
rope; praised the 
“Stop Hitler Now” 
advertisement of a 
citizens’ committee 
“to defend Ameri- 
ca by aiding the Al- 
lies”; proclaimed 
new combat zones 
in the Mediterran- 
ean; signed the huze 
army and navy ap 
propriations _ bills. 


—Wide World 
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And the Biggest"Value 
Package’atAnyPrice! 


ERE’S one time you can give 

your imagination free rein! 
One time you can picture the most 
glamorous kind of car beauty — 
and still not outdo the reality! 


Yousimply haven’tseen“TWO- 
TONE” at its handsome best 
until you see how Dodge has 
interpreted it. It is utterly new... 
entirely unlike anything else...so 
smart and attractive that leading 
style experts call it an achieve- 
ment in Color Harmony that’s a 
year ahead of time! 


But Dodge “TWO-TONE” was 
designed to be seen... not just read 
about. And that means you sim- 
ply must get a “close-up” without 
delay. 


Go see it. And remember this — 
under its colorful beauty are the 
rugged character, dependability, 
and economy for which Dodge 
has always been famous. 


Best of all, Dodge prices start 
at just a few dollars more than 
smaller, low-priced cars. Your 
present car may cover the full 
down-payment. 

DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Tune in Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Thurs- 
days, 9to 10P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 





Hat and Gown 
by Milgrim 
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lhe Question of the Week. 
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Should Compulsory Military Training 
Be Made Part of Preparedness Program? 


Major General William Crozier 


(Retired), Washington, D.C.; Chief of Ord- 
nance, U.S.A., during World War; Former 
President, Army War College; Member, 
War Council, 1918, 


answers: 

The citizen has no higher duty than to 
bear his part in the defense of the coun- 
try, in pursuance of the first law of na- 
ture, and the compulsion of such bearing 
has been approvingly practiced as being 
the most efficient and the most just way 
of securing it. 

What then is more logical, and more in 
accord with such practice, than to re- 
quire that the citizen shall, at the proper 
age, be trained for this military duty? 


Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap 


(Retired), New York City; Commander, U. S. 
Mine Squadron in North Sea, 1918; Di- 
rector of Strategy, Naval War College, 
1921-23; Former Commander in Chief, 
Military Order of World War, 


answers: 

I believe the Government should im- 
pose universal compulsory military train- 
ing as part of national preparedness, and 
to improve the mental, moral and physical 
health and stamina of the nation. 

Far from “training men to kill people,” 
as some opponents say, military training 
cultivates cleanliness, attentiveness, punc- 





—Harris & Ewing 


REAR ADMIRAL BELKNAP 








As the Government develops the 
greatest peace-time defense pro- 
gram in its history, the suggestion 
has been advanced in several 
quarters that this program be aug- 
mented by the adoption of com- 
pulsory universal military service. 
President Roosevelt himself com- 
mended a newspaper editorial ad- 
vocating such a step. 

To obtain a cross-section of 
authoritative opinion, The United 





States News asked outstanding | 
members of Congress and military 
and naval leaders this question: 


Should the Government im- 
pose universal compulsory 
military training as part of the 
national preparedness pro- 
gram? 


Answers are presented herewith. 
Others will be published in the 
next issue. 








tuality, respect for law and order, co- 
operation, courtesy, self-control. 

Above all, it develops self-respect and 
a sense of responsibility. In short, it culti- 
vates manliness, a national benefit always 
and a reliance in emergency. 


Senator Davis 


(Rep.), Pa.; Member, Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs and Finance; Former 
Secretary of Labor, 


answers: 

A much larger opportunity for military, 
naval and aviation training should be pre- 
sented to the youth of America on a vol- 
untary basis before any drastic steps are 
taken of a compulsory nature. 

If it shall be found that the voluntary 
program does not secure the enlistment of 
the necessary number of young soldiers, 
sailors and aviators, I should then be 
ready to consider the question of universal 
compulsory military training. 


Rear Admiral Luke McNamee 


(Retired), New York City; President, Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Co.; Former Admiral 
Commanding Battle Force; Former Presi- 
dent, Naval War College, 


answers: 


Considering that every able-bodied citi- 
zen, regardless of his views or desires, will, 
if war comes, be liable to conscription, it 
is difficult to understand the individual 
that objects to the necessary training on 
which his chance of survival depends and 
prefers to be led like a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter—a _ sacrifice useless to himself and 


worse than useless to his country. 
If we admit the necessity of prepared- 





ness for war, we must admit the necessity 
of compulsory military training for war, 
Modern war material is useless without 
trained—highly trained—personnel. 


Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 


(Retired), New York City; Former Member, 
General Board of Navy and of Joint Army- 
Navy Board; President, U.S. Naval 
Institute, 1911-23, 


answers: 

I answer unhesitatingly—‘Yes.” 

The history of our nation in the matter 
of preparedness is far from glorious. The 
result in every war has been much greater 
loss in life and money than necessary. 


Rep. R. E. Thomason 


(Dem.), Texas; Member, House Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


answers: 

I do not favor compulsory military 
training—now. We may be forced to it 
later on, but I hope not. I do not believe 
it consistent with democratic principles 
and practices. Furthermore, it is not men 
we need, for we can get them by voluntary 
enlistment, and give them intensive train- 
ing. What we must have now are airplanes, 
guns, and mechanized equipment. Give 
us machines, not men. 


Otis N. Brown 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI; Commander in 

Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
American citizenship imposes the obli- 
gation of military service for the common 
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defense. The principle is stated in the 
Constitution. How can the common obliga- 
tion be discharged except by universal 
training? The responsibility of the citizen 
to prepare for service is matched by the 
duty of the Government to provide ma- 

terial to make that service effective. Ma- 
a terial is as important as manpower. 


Rep, J. Parnell Thomas 


(Rep.), New Jersey; Member House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; Army Captain 
in World War, 


answers: 

As a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee and as one who actively par- 
ticipated in the World War, I am not con- 
. vinced that we need universal military 
training at this stage of the game. 





. I admit that we are in an emergency 
and that we should speedily increase our 
= defense. But, nevertheless, our material 
is so inadequate that at the moment we 
ssity cannot even satisfactorily equip our Regu- 
war, | Jar Army and our National Guard, let 


hout 4 alone think of equipping a vast new na- 
tional army, resulting from universal draft. 


ske | Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. 
(Retired), New York City; Former Chief of 
sen Staff, U.S. Fleet, 
Army- 
answers: 

The question no longer is debatable. 
The nations armed for conquest already 
have tagged America as the next victim. 


ater Weapons of war, such as tanks, artil- 
The § lery, armored cars and airplanes, when 
ater § built, are useless without sufficient trained 


men to fight them. We are an athletic- 
minded nation, and need only training 
and co-ordination in the military way to 
make America fully prepared to defend 
nittee itself against the gangsters of Europe. 
Universal compulsory military training 
not only is advisable, it is imperative. 


tary 

oit | Rep. C. W. Darden, Jr. 

we (Dem.), Va.; Member, House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

men 

tary | Onswers: 

rain- I strongly favor universal compulsory 

nes, military training for all able-bodied young 

Give men. 

Many of our people have felt that the 
isolated position of the country made it 
unnecessary to have always available a 

large number of trained men. New weap- 

aa ons and facilities for rapid transportation, 

the airplane in particular, make this theory 

no longer tenable. We must direct our ef- 

— forts to the creation of a great military 

obli- reserve. This can best be done, it seems 
mon to me, by compulsory training. 
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What is Research? 





It is a state of mind that is dis- 
contented with things as they 
APE oo 





It is a pair of eyes that yearn to 
see through the curtain of ob- 
scurity to fact... 








It is a hand wielding a knife to 
cut a thing down to its smallest 
particle . . . and then to cut 
open the particle... 





It is a brain for which there is 
no peace without knowledge 
and understanding ... and no 
end to either... 








It is a soul more concerned 
with mankind than with self... 
more anxious for progress than 
for triumphs... 











It is a man—indomitable and 
uncompromising. 
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__ The Pro and Con of National Irewen— 


The Feeding of Hungry Europe: 


America’s part in helping to relieve 
hunger produced by war conditions abroad 
is approved by a large proportion of the 
commenting press. Much of the comment 
is based upon the Government’s decision 
to let the Red Cross have surplus foods 
for war refugees at half-price. 

“The American people are glad to do 
it,” declares the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus 
(Ind.). “This is one kind of intervention 
which all Americans should approve. If 
we had no surplus, it would still be our 
duty to prevent starvation elsewhere by 
giving up part of what we have... The 
time may come when we will have no sur- 
plus and will have to relax crop restric- 
tions, for, as former President Hoover has 
reminded us, we may have to feed a large 
part of Europe in the next few years... .” 

Holding that “the task is overwhelming, 
for it is a world disaster without parallel 
in the course of written history,” the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Rep.) says: 
“Through the Red Cross, the people of 
this country can show their humanity and 
sympathy with the victims of the horror.” 

Quoting from a prominent magazine 
writer, the Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.) 


A Task for America 


comments: “It is predicted that there will 
be a ten-billion-dollar income for farmers 
this year, a substantial gain over that for 
1939. It is noteworthy that those who gave 
answers in a survey are not banking on the 
possible effect of demands from warring 
nations. Good crops and good American 
markets are encouraging the farmers.” 

“In the United States,” says the Nor- 
wich (N.Y.) Sun: (Ind.), “rearmament 
need not proceed at the expense of the 
housewife. We have surpluses of food, ma- 
terials, factories and workers.” 

“During the World War,” recalls the 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily Tribune (Rep.), “the 
total circulation of currency increased 50 
per cent in the U.S., doubled in Great 
Britain, quadrupled in France, and quin- 
tupled in Germany. The present war is im- 
mensely more costly and more destructive 
than the last one. That means that more 
money will have to be raised and there will 
probably be a greater currency increase. 
While the amount of the purchasing med- 
ium is increasing, the supply of labor and 
therefore the ability to expand production 
is being reduced. And war destroys fac- 
tories and fields of growing grain.” 


Elderman in Washington Post 
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Halladay in Providence Journal 
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‘THE LESSON FROM EUROPE 
Hungerford in Toledo Blade 
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BIRDS OF OMEN 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


he 
“YOO HOO!” 


Kirby in New York Post 











STOP FEEDING HIM! 


JUNE 21, 1940 


President's Pledge to the Allies: 
Reaction of the Nation’s Press 


President Roosevelt’s speech at the com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
Virginia, in which he pledged material aid 
to the Allies and was severely critical of 
Premier Mussolini, is rated by the com- 
menting press as a complete departure 
from diplomatic tradition, but representa- 
tive of the sentiment of the American 
people. Although approval was quite gen- 
eral, a small proportion of the comment- 
ing editors felt the President should have 
addressed himself to Congress rather than 
to a public gathering. 

“The President attained his greatest 
heights of Americanism,” declares the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News (Dem.), 
“when he declared: ‘All roads leading to 
the accomplishment of the objective of 
extending material aid to the opponents 
of force must be kept clear of obstructions. 
We will not slow down or detour. Signs 
and signals call for speed—full speed 
ahead.” It was an electrifying interpreta- 
tion of the feelings of his 130,000,000 fel- 
low Americans, and a forthright and un- 
equivocal pronouncement of his own senti- 
ments.” 


= “yf “R 


“The President,” according to the Wil- 
mington, (Del.) News (Ind.), “with all 
the confident assurance of the leader of a 
powerful nation, flung a stinging challenge 
into the teeth of the warring dictatorships. 
By far the largest part of the great audi- 
ence shared his emotions and his views.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt should have made his 
speech to the Congress,” maintains the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.), which sees 
“a definite departure from the national 
policy laid down in the Neutrality Act,” 
and holds that “such a departure should be 
presented to the Congress.” 

The New York Times (Dem.) com- 
ments: “The President’s phrase, perhaps 
unmatched in American diplomacy for 
blunt indiscretion, accurately reflects pub- 
lic opinion— The hand that held the dagger 
has struck it into the back of its neighbor.’ ” 

“The overwhelming majority in this 
country,” states the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette (Rep.), “supports the President’s 
position fully. Perhaps the attitude of the 
country should be described as non-bel- 
ligerent, a term used repeatedly by Musso- 
lini in the early months of the war.” 


HOW SOON CAN WE BACK IT UP? 





(This article represents the result of anf 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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Canada—the 


New Center 


Of the British Empire? 


U.S. if War Shifts Rule From London to Toronto 


New Burdens for 


Problems ahead if Dominion 
chooses path of independence 
or union with this country 


Prospects of a German victory in Europe 
are forcing British statesmen to view 
Canada as the future center of the British 
Empire. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill has 
declared a war to the death with Hitler; 
has said Britons will fight from the New 
World if driven from the Old. Reports 
are heard of plans to make Toronto the 
Empire’s capital as Ottawa is now the 
Dominion’s capital; of proposals to base 
the British Fleet in the St. Lawrence. 
Englishmen are talking of evacuating their 
children to carry on in Canada. 

This prospect raises important ques- 
tions for the United States as well as 
Great Britain. At Kingston, Ontario, on 
August 18, 1938, President Roosevelt 
promised Canadians that the United States 
would defend their country. The United 
States, in fact, would have little choice, 
for it is unanimously agreed that this 
country could tolerate no unfriendly neigh- 
bor to the north. 


How Would U.S. Be Affected? 


But what would happen if Europe’s war 
is brought to American shores? Can 
dreams of making Canada the new seat of 
the Empire be translated into reality? 
Could Canada take over the Empire’s 
burdens? Where would the United States 
fit into this picture? 

To answer these difficult questions, ex- 
perts in Washington, as well as in London 
and Ottawa, are running up against many 
hard facts, facts that will have to be faced 
before any policy is adopted or any sensi- 
ble judgment made. 

Principal fact to be faced is that of 
Canada itself. Canada is a country large 
in acres but tiny in population. Only about 
11,250,000 persons live on its 3,700,000 
square miles. Canada is the most sparsely 
populated area in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—about three persons to the square 
mile. 

More important is the fact that Canada 
cannot support a very much larger popu- 
lation. Perhaps 25,000,000 persons could 
live there, but scarcely more. British 


30 





sources estimate that, of Canada’s 3,700,- 
000 square miles, less than 565,000 can be 
cultivated. Vast areas of Canada are arid 
and cold. Winters are long, summers short, 
making agriculture, the country’s economic 
keystone, a hazardous calling. 

Almost 90 per cent of Canada’s popu- 
lation lives within 200 miles of the 
American border and half of these per- 
sons are within 100 miles. Canada’s popu- 
lated area is a long, narrow ribbon ex- 
tending along that 3,000-mile border, 





MINISTER MOFFAT 
Alternatives in Ottawa 


bulging at one end at the Pacific Coast and 
Vancouver; at the other, in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec and the cities of 
Toronto and Montreal. 

Also to be noted is that, while 5,100,- 
000 persons immigrated to Canada between 
1900 and 1931, 4,200,000 Canadians left 
the Dominion for greener pastures in the 
United States and elsewhere. To settle 
any substantial proportion of Britain’s 
40,000,000 in this American dominion ap- 
pears almost impossible. 

Second major fact is that Canada is 
more dependent upon the economic health 
of the world than the world is dependent 
upon Canada. Canada’s population lives 
off raw materials. Her welfare depends, in 
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the last analysis, upon the world price of 
wheat, the price of metals, the amount of 
newsprint and wood pulp American pub. 
lishers and rayon factories will absorb, 
Canada’s exports are the measure of 
Canadian prosperity. Almost 40 per cent 
of the country’s domestic production js 
sold beyond Canadian borders. 

As far as Canada is concerned, her wel- 
fare is tied tightly to the welfare of the 
British Isles and the United States. These 
two countries take 80 per cent of Canada’s 
vital exports. In 1937, the United States 
absorbed 41 per cent and Great Britain 
38.4 per cent. 

Canada produces normally a wheat crop 
of 350,000,000 bushels. She needs only 
90,000,000 bushels herself. Great Britain 
usually buys the remainder, and, when the 
price is good, Canada’s wheat brings pur. 
chasing power to her farmers, revenue to 
railroads and sales to factories. The same 
is true of wood pulp and newsprint, as 
bestos, nickel, gold and lead, which are 
sent largely to the United States. 

Canada is rich in resources, but Cana- 
dians can prosper only when the United 
States and Great Britain want those -r- 
sources. Thus it becomes clear that the 
collapse of Great Britain, with the loss of 
the British market for Canadian wheat, 
would cause severe dislocations in Canada. 
Loss to the United States of European 
markets also would result in fewer sales 
of Canadian materials here. A British de- 
feat would inevitably amount to disaster 
for Canadian industry and agriculture. 

The next question to arise is this: Could 
British industry be transported to Canada; 
can British steel mills, textile factories and 
shipyards flourish on the other side of the 
Atlantic? And this leads to a third impor- 
tant fact about Canada. 

Canada’s industrial output in recent 
years has become the largest source of na- 
tional income, principally because of the 
distressed state of agriculture. But Can- 
ada’s principal industries depend upon 
foreign markets just as foreign trade dom- 
inates her agriculture. Wood pulp is 
turned into newsprint for the United 
States and England and Japan, flour and 
foods are processed for England, metals are 
refined for both the United States and 
England. 

Much of Canada’s domestic industry e%- 
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ists only because of high tariff walls and 
because of the British system of trade. 
Automobiles, farm implements, electrical 
machinery, chemicals and clothing are 
made in important quantities. But they are 
manufactured in Canada only because U.S. 
goods cannot enter the country or the 
Empire without scaling a tariff wall that 
adds about 27 per cent to retail prices. 

The condition of Canadian industry 
reveals a fourth fact about Canada. Cana- 
da’s mines, mills, forests and factories are 
owned principally by Americans and Eng- 
lishmen. British investments in the Do- 
minion are valued at $2,500,000,000. Amer- 
ican investments total close to $4,000,- 
000,000. Big names in the United States 
are also big names in Canada. General 
Motors, Ford, General Electric, du Pont, 
Aluminum Corporation, Standard Oil, 
Swift have important branches there. 

This reveals that the future of Canada 
is important to the United States from an 
economic as well as a defense standpoint. 
Americans have more money invested in 
Canada than in any other foreign land, 
and trade between the two countries is 
the largest bilateral trade in the world. 
Last year, for example, the United States 
sold $493,984,000 worth of goods to Can- 
ada, while buying $339,957,000 worth of 
Canadian products. 


The Economic Factors 


In planning to make Canada the nerve- 
center of the British Empire, therefore, 
both British and American experts must 
recognize these factors: (1) that Canada 
cannot now support a very large popula- 
tion; (2) that Canadian prosperity de- 
pends upon world trade: (3) that Ca- 
nadian industry now operates on a tariff 
subsidy, and (4) that Canadian enter- 
prises are heavily owned by U.S. investors. 

Also to be considered is the fact that 
Canada is an expensive country to oper- 
ate. A large area with a small population 
depending upon unstable world trade nec- 
essarily makes for high costs of govern- 
ment. Before the war, the Dominion 
budget was nearly balanced at $550,000,- 
000, by virtue of income taxes higher than 
those in the U.S. and a general manufac- 
turers’ sales tax of 8 per cent. But budgets 
of Canada’s provinces were far out of bal- 
ance and much of their debt is guaranteed 
by the Dominion Government. 

Canada’s 11,000,000 people were saddled 
with a public debt of $7,715,161,140 be- 
fore war began. Defense costs will add to 
the debt, which now amounts to $700 per 
capita, compared with a per capita debt 
in the United States of about $460, in- 
cluding obligations of federal, state and 
local governments. 

To assume the burdens of the Empire 
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EARL OF ATHLONE 
Followed by George VI? 


and the cost of maintaining the British 
Navy would appear to be an expense which 
Canada cannot possibly meet. Great Brit- 
ain spends $375,000,000 a year on the 
fleet alone, out of a national income of 
$25,000,000,000. Canada’s national income 
is far below England’s, insufficient to de- 
fend India, Australia and South Africa; 
to support the West Indies. 

All these facts point to the conclsion 
that Canada cannot head a new British 
Empire unless most of the burdens are 
shouldered by the United States. In other 
words, the United States and not Canada 





PRINCESS JULIANA AND HEIRS 
Canada’s ties still strong 





would become the real heir to the British 
Empire, if that Empire is to be preserved 
and operated from this hemisphere. 

What if the United States refuses to as- 
sume the burdens of empire? What would 
happen to Canada then? 

Canada would have only two alterna- 
tives: (1) to become part of the United 
States, or (2) to become an independent 
American nation. Either of these alterna- 
tives poses new and important problems 
for both countries; problems that Jay 
Pierrepont Moffat, America’s able new 
Minister to Canada, is doubtless discuss- 
ing with Canadian leaders. 

Chances are that neither Canada nor the 
United States desires union. Canadians 
still regard themselves as British and still 
cherish George VI as their king. There is 
little doubt that they would welcome him 
to Canada as their titular ruler, just as 
they now accept his uncle, the Earl of 
Athlone, as their Governor General. The 
fact that Princess Juliana of the Nether- 
lands fled to Canada instead of to the 
United States indicates that Canada’s ties 
to reyalty are still strong. 

Union, moreover, inevitably would re- 
sult in the collapse of a large section of 
Canadian industry, for protective tariffs 
would have to be razed. This would add 
to America’s employment problem. Union 
also would shift to the United States the 
unwelcome burden of Canada’s surplus 
wheat, at a time when the problem of our 
own farm surpluses undoubtedly would 
become more acute with a Germany vic- 
tory. 

But independence would pose equally 
difficult problems. In the face of a Hitler 
victory, an independent Canada would 
find her British markets closed and _ pos- 
sibly no more empire markets. Weak and 
dependent upon foreign trade, Canada 
might even have to come to terms with 
Hitler simply to market her wares so her 
people could live. Such terms the United 
States might protest. Certainly they would 
be protested if this country continues its 
policy of hemisphere solidarity. 

Prospects are, therefore, that the United 
States may have to guarantee Canada’s 
economic health as well as her defense. 
This country easily could absorb as much 
of Canada’s nickel and asbestos and forest 
products as always; perhaps more if the 
defense program expands, as seems likely. 
But what the United States could do with 
Canada’s huge wheat crop would be a 
puzzling question. 

Canadian wheat, however, probably 
would become just one more world prob- 
lem for the United States. Each Hitler 
victory makes it clearer that this hemi- 
sphere will find it difficult indeed to be- 
come entirely divorced from Europe. 
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RESCUE OF A LABOR LAW 


lhe Labor Weak. 
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Navy Department Reverses Stand Against the Walsh-Healey Ac 


Senate amendments require 
compliance by all firms 
working on defense orders 


All employers participating in the na- 
tional defense program are required to 
observe the strictest labor standards in 
the world, a 40-hour work week with time 
and one-half for overtime. Penalty for 
failure to comply with these standards is 
a three-year blacklisting by all govern- 
ment purchasing agencies. 

Defeat, at least temporarily, for efforts 
to modify enforcement of these standards 
was indicated last week when the Senate 
adopted amendments to the Army Ex- 
pansion Bill. The amendments specifically 
require compliance with the Walsh-Healey 


Massachusetts, original sponsor of the 


Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act, 
which gives the Secretary of Labor 
authority to police firms working on 


government orders to see that they are 
observing the 40-hour week and paying 
overtime rates. 

Action of Senator Walsh’s committee 
was said to have followed a suggestion of 
the Navy Department that compliance 
with the hour law be required. Before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs just 
three weeks ago, the Navy Department 
took the opposite view, and asked for 
modifications of the law to free employers 
from policing by the Labor Department. 
As a result of this request by the Navy 
Department, the House approved a bill by 
Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia, 





- —Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR WALSH and REPRESENTATIVE VINSON 
In conference there will be some adjustments 


Act by all firms working on War De- 
partment orders. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
offered the amendments to the War De- 
partment Bill. Coincidentally, he an- 
nounced that similar steps were being 
taken by the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs to require compliance of navy 
supply contractors with the Administra- 
tion’s labor standards. 

Chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee is Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
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which would have the effect of “pulling the 
teeth” of the 40-hour week enforcement 
on government contractors. 

The Vinson bill is now being considered 
by the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
and any change made by that committee 
and approved by the Senate will have to 
be adjusted in conference by committees 
of both legislative branches. 

That the change in the Navy Depart- 
ment’s attitude represents direct pressure 
from the White House is now assumed. 


The President has on several occasions 
reiterated his determination that the 
Administration’s labor policy shall not be 
modified at this time. 

Even a provision to insure navy con. 
tractors against strikes was finally deleted 
by a conference committee from the Naval 
Air Expansion and the Navy Appropria- 
tions Bills. The clause eliminated from 
both bills provided that contractors should 
be considered “agents of the Government.” 
A strike against the Government js 
illegal. Ostensibly, the section was stricken 
out because it would have freed the con- 
tractors from tax liabilities. 


Labor View Sought 


Whether the Administration will be 
able to continue its labor policies in the 
face of a growing need for skilled employes, 
especially in the machine-tool industry, 
depends chiefly on the attitude of the 
labor unions toward the acceptance of 
young men now undergoing apprentice 
training. 

One employer in the machine-tool in- 
dustry recently explained: “We have had 
a great deal of difficulty with the attitude 
of the union toward co-operation with 
these young men. The union officials have 
gone so far in some cases as to instruct 
their men not to co-operate with the 
younger chaps.” 





Agreement between AFL President 
Green and the Smith committee does not 
extend to the Senate. Already, the AFL 
is working in the Senate to obtain im- 
portant modifications of the Smith bill 
to amend the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. Strong criticism of Mr. Green’s 
compromise with Representative Smith 
is being voiced within the AFL. Mr. 
Green’s explanation is that it was “purely 
a matter of strategy.” 





Two cents an hour is the issue separat- 
ing the CIO auto union from complete 
adjustment of its differences with General 
Motors Corporation. Reports reaching 
Washington state that the corporation is 
willing to raise wages approximately three 
cents, to the Chrysler level. The CIO is 
demanding a GM wage level higher than 
Chrysler’s in order that it can retain 4 
lever to bargain for further increases from 
Chrysler. It was this same tactic that 
forced a CIO strike against Chrysler last 
fall. 
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Another Blitzkrieg Victim: 


Unrestricted World Trade 


Reciprocal Agreement Principle Virtually Nullified 


By British Move Toward 


Giant corporation to handle 
bargaining for the hemisphere 
envisaged by U.S. officials 


The era of unrestricted trade—trade 
free of restraints on payments between 
nations—is about over. The action last 
week of the British Government in as- 
suming complete control over its trade 
with the rest of the world was just about 
the last blow. 

As a result of this action, Secretary of 
State Hull’s trade agreement program prac- 
tically becomes a dead letter, despite the 
three-year extension granted by Congress 
at this session after a long fight. 

What the British Government has done 
is to regulate trade by rigidly controlling 
all current payments with other countries. 
It is a step toward Nazi barter methods 
and away from Mr. Hull’s liberal trade 
principles. 





Tighter Trade Restrictions 


It was not the first step. During the 
time that Congress was quarreling over 
the Hull program, world trade was moving 
toward greater restraints. The outbreak of 
war last September caused England, 
France, Canada, and other British Em- 
pire areas to impose restrictions. These 
restrictions had been tightened gradually. 

What will be the outcome? Some gov- 
ernment economists doubt that liberal 
trade, free of restraints on international 
payments, will be revived to any great 
extent in our time, if ever. 

Of course, a certain amount of trade 
still goes on free of such restrictions. In 
this class, for the most part, is trade be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Mexico, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala and Peru. 

But the possibility of a German victory 
threatens to wipe out the small remain- 
ing liberal trade area. If Germany wins, 
the United States will have to prepare for 
barter trade on the Nazi basis. In fact, 
Mr. Hull is said to be convinced that this 
country would have to organize to bargain 
for this hemisphere. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace is for the idea. 

Trade, according to tentative sugges- 
tions, would be handled by a giant Western 
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Nazi Barter Methods 


Hemisphere corporation dealing with a 
similar German corporation. 

Barter, however, will not be an ad- 
vantage to the United States, since it is 
a device employed by nations lacking gold. 
This country now has 70 per cent of the 
world’s monetary gold stocks, and the per- 
centage is increasing as a result of Eng- 
land and France rushing their central bank 





—Harris & Ewing 7 
AGRICULTURE SECRETARY WALLACE 
Bargains in barter? 


gold hoards here. It will be to this coun- 
try’s advantage to get rid of gold, by for- 
eign loans, by selling gold even at a re- 
duced price, or by letting down tariff 
barriers further and buying more foreign 
goods. 

Under a barter system, money ceases to 
be of major importance. The trend, then, 
is toward more direct methods and a lesser 
status for money. Since gold is money, 
that means a decline in its importance. 

The question is raised as to whether 
the United States will continue to buy 
foreign gold at $35 per ounce. Officials 
believe it will so long as there is any hope 
of helping the Allies by this means. If 
the Union of South Africa, with its huge 
gold mines, should fall into German hands, 


however, gold buying might be modified or 
stopped. But, then, Germany might be in 
a position to compel this country to keep 
on buying it in order to continue to re- 
ceive rubber and tin from the Far East. 

As a result of the British action, the 
dollar is the only major currency free to 
fluctuate in world markets. But there are 
no other major currencies for it to fluctu- 
ate against. The new British ruling prac- 
tically pegs the pound to the dollar. Cur- 
rencies of other Allied countries are tied 
to the pound. 

Payments between the United States 
and England will be made at official rates 
for the pound sterling. That is, the buyer 
of British goods valued at 100 pounds will 
have to pay $403.50 for them, or at the 
rate of $4.0314 per pound. 

Before the new ruling went into effect, 
certain British goods could be bought with 
pounds obtained in the free market at 
rates much below the official rate. That 
is, an American importer wishing to buy 
British goods valued at 100 pounds could, 
at one time in recent weeks, pick up the 
pounds in the New York free market for 
as little as $300. This rate was determined 
by the operation of the law of supply and 
demand as represented by trading activity. 


With billions ready to be poured into 
national defense, government economists 
are giving increased attention to the pos- 
sibility of inflation. The reason is that de- 
fense outlays will result in additions to 
plant and will stimulate the heavy in- 
dustries generally. This means a tendency 
for prices to rise, and a possible tapping 
of this country’s enormous resources in 
idle bank funds. Any upswing in prices, 
particularly of raw materials, brings closer 
direct price control. 


As soon as Congress enacts the neces- 
sary legislation, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is ready to set up the 
first new government corporation to buy 
strategic materials, such as tin, rubber and 
manganese. 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 55, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 45, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 34, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


payable on August 15, 1940, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1940. 


HowLanp H. PE tt, Jr. 
Secretary 





June 6, 1940 
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The Stimulus of Arms Spending 


Spurt in Heavy Industry to Spread to Non-Durable Lines 


Fatter pay envelopes 
will mean increased 
sale of consumer goods 


Huge national defense expenditures will 
begin to bite deeply into the economy in 
another six months. They will be reflected 
in an upward trend of all lines of business 
and industry. 

Those industries directly concerned with 
national defense production, most of them 
in the heavy goods fields, will be stimulated 
first; some will feel the effects quite soon. 

Extra workmen, double or even triple 
shifts, or longer hours at overtime rates, 
will mean a rapid flow of money in the con- 
sumer goods fields because of fatter pay 
envelopes. 

The construction industry will feel some 
of the benefits flowing from the program, 


HOW'S BUSINESS ? -A COMPA 


IDAHO 


May business activity, measured by check payments, ex- 
ceeded that of the year before by 10.8 per cent. Adjusted 
for higher prices, the gain was 7.7 per cent. The map shows 
business, conditions by States compared with the average 
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for there must be new factories, and addi- 
tions to plants, and considerable new hous- 
ing. 

Congress has made available for the 
Army and Navy $4,090,429,000 in cash for 
the fiscal year starting July 1, besides 
other millions ($825,338,000) in authority 
to enter contracts for which appropria- 
tions will be made later. 

Fully two-thirds of this huge sum will 
be expended for material things—durable 
goods for war purposes . And, besides, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
going to make loans or directly finance an 
unestimated number of costly factories and 
their machinery, and raw materials for 
them to fabricate. 

Plans are being revised almost daily— 
and each revision is upward as to what can 
be expended. 

Haste is the watchword, and every ave- 





nue of useful production is to be tapped 
and new units are to be encouraged, 
through direct government construction of 
factories and installation of tools and 
equipment, government subsidies for the 
same endeavor by private industry, or 
government loans for the purpose with 
special amortization understandings. 
Speaking before the American Associa- 
tion of Independent Small Business, in 
Washington, James W. Young, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, predicted a possible rise of $20, 
000,000,000 in the national income. 
“What is going to happen to business in 
this country when we get our new de 
fense program going full blast?” inquired 
Director Young. Answering his own ques- 
tion, he continued: “From these (Depart- 
ment of Commerce) national income stud- 
ies we know that currently our national 
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national gain. Three States showed a decrease in activity. 
The average national gain was exceeded in 23 States shown 
in white; closely approached in the 6 shaded States. The 19 
States shown in black fell below the national average. 
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The “Trend of. Business 





income is running at the rate of about 
$70,000,000,000 a year. We also know 
that, if we can get all our idle plant ca- 
pacity and all of our idle men fully em- 
ployed, we will have, at present price 
levels, a national income of about $90,000,- 
000,000 a year. We believe that the heavy 
defense expenditures which we are pres- 
ently to make are likely to bring about a 
full utilization of our productive capaci- 
ties, and that as this comes about, we will 
have a period of very intense business ac- 
tivity in all lines in this country.” 

Aircraft, automotive, steel, and_ tool- 
making plants, and shipyards, are to ex- 
perience intense activity and to have their 
resources strained. This also is true of 
certain chemical plants. The textile in- 
dustry will receive immediate stimulus, 
especially in its woolen and _ worsted 
branches. But plants now devoted to 
other purposes are to be converted, in 
part or in whole, to defense lines. 

The War Department estimates govern- 
ment plants, operated preferably by priv- 
ate industry under lease but in some cases 
directly by the Government, will be neces- 
sary in expanded lines which, with the 
emergency over, would have no residue of 
commercial value. It has listed 21 indus- 
tries, some in the ordinary commercial 
field, but where additional facilities would 
have no value except for war preparation 
purposes. And it estimates, tentatively, 
that $963,000,000 would be the cost of 
constructing and equipping such plants— 
139 projects in all. 

With the approval of the National De- 
fense Commission, it is hoped to start 
work on some of these plants almost imme- 
diately. For this purpose there is a fund 
of $200,000,000 in the Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Bill. 

Priority is given on this tentative list 
to additional facilities for war planes; ad- 
ditional capacity for ordnance items—pow- 
der, TNT, munition loading plants, armor 
plants and aircraft armament; and addi- 
tional manufacturing facilities for chemi- 
cal warfare materials and quartermaster 
supplies. 


The Mediterranean area, now closed to 
U.S. shipping, took 5 per cent of our ex- 
ports and furnished 7 per cent of our im- 
ports during 1939. The dollar values were: 
exports, $162,000,000; imports, $153,000,- 
000. Sixteen countries were included, with 
Italy accounting for about 30 per cent of 
the total. 


Motor industry production schedules for 
the remainder of this model season are un- 
settled, because of the uncertainty of 
armament orders. Dealer stocks at the end 
of June will represent six to eight weeks’ 
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supply, and trade observers conclude that 
plants then either will be shut down or 
introduction of 1941 models—tentatively 
planned for mid-July—will be deferred. 


The Association of American Railroads 


has announced that the roads are prepared 


to meet any traffic 
military emergency, 


needs arising from a 
and have worked out 





a 








a plan with the Army Munitions Board 
whereby railroading is to be left to the 
railroads—no government operation. 


The present European war started with 
a housing shortage in the United States, 
whereas the war of 1914-18 started with 
a surplus. As a result, there will be hous- 
ing needs to be met in munitions centers. 











How these Popular Bakery Products 
w reach your food store at the x 
PEAK of their goodness 





From its very beginning, 
National Biscuit Com- 
pany has had this pri- 
mary purpose and objec- 
tive: to make bakery products of finest 
quality, of course—but in addition, to see 
that these products reach the millions of 
consumers with their delicious, crisp good- 
ness fully retained. 

In the accomplishment of this ideal, it 
has been necessary to develop one of the 
largest and most complete sales and distri- 
bution systems in the world— unique in the 
thoroughness of its service and the extent 
of its operation. 

It starts with 3,000 carefully selected 
salesmen who are not merely order-takers, 
but trained advisers who visit food stores in 
the country on an average of once a week, 
check the freshness of the stock and help 
the dealer in his selection of NBC products 





best suited to his locality and trade. 

Controlling the activities of these men, 
and cooperating with them and their cus- 
tomers, are 252 sales agencies whose duties 
are to see that the dealers’ requirements 
are filled promptly and completely by the 
large fleet of swift, modern NBC trucks, 
in which 96% of all NBC products are 
delivered. 

To reduce the time spent in transporting 
its products to a minimum, there are 50 
modern, local NBC bakeries spotted from 
coast to coast, so that every food store in 
America is within a day’s journey of its 
source of supply. 

Through perfect coordination of each of 
these smoothly working units, it is possible 
for consumers throughout the land to enjoy 
the hundreds of varieties of National Bis- 
cuit Company bakery products at the peak 
of their delicious goodness. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











as a result of 


YOU CAN set up a revocable trust for 
your wife or children and not pay a feder- 
al gift tax upon the amounts you transfer 
to the trust. The Board of Tax Appeals, 
following a Supreme Court decision which 
held such trusts subject to federal estate 
taxes because the person who set them 
up could possibly regain them, rules that 
such transfers are not completed gifts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a building owner, work 
your employes beyond limits set in the 
Wage-Hour Act without violating the law, 
if a New York Supreme Court ruling is up- 
held. The court held the Wage-Hour Act 
does not apply to a night watchman and 
a carpenter employed by a building owner 
who leased space to garment manufactur- 
ers who moved goods in interstate com- 
merce. The work of neither the watchman 
nor carpenter, said the court, was “neces- 
sary to the production” of garments. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, use a bas- 
ing point system in setting prices for your 
products without risking proceedings by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The Com- 
mission bans use of a basing point system, 
as well as price-fixing, production control 
and “white lists” of distributors in a cease 
and desist order issued against a trade 
association for the vitrified clay sewer pipe 
industry. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, at least in New York, have 
a “labor dispute” even if you have no 
employes. A New York court so held in 
denying an injunction against union pick- 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


federal court and administrative decisions: 


ets sought by four business partners who 
were operating the business themselves 
after they discharged all workers during 
a strike. 


* * * 


YOU CAN allow your foremen to join 
unions and use their influence to per- 
suade other workers to join unions if the 
foremen belong to two rival unions in 
about equal numbers. Such an instance is 
regarded by the Labor Board as an ex- 
ception to the general rule that activities 
of foremen toward unions bind employers 
and constitute unlawful interference with 
employe rights. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always refuse to deal 
with a union which represents only a 
minority of your employes. The Labor 
Board holds that such a refusal does not 
constitute a refusal to bargain under the 
Wagner Act, but may be an unlawful 
method of discouraging members from 
joining the minority union so that it can 
become a majority. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell apparel, such as 
hats or caps, made of second-hand ma- 
terial without marking in the labels the 
fact that second-hand material is used. 
Failure to so mark the products is held 
by the Federal Trade Commission to be 
a false representation that the materials 
are new. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always operate a truck 


or bus line that was sold to you by order 
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of a bankruptcy court. The Interstatp 
Commerce Commission holds that it is not 
bound by such a court order, that the 
Commission must still find the sale to be 
in the public interest before you can op. 
erate the line. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to some 
constructions of a recent Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision, legally allow your secre. 
tary to listen in and take notes on your 
telephone conversations without the con- 
sent of the party at the other end of the 
line. This is said by the dissenting judge 
to be the effect of a decision holding that 
criminal evidence gained by listening to 
telephone conversations is banned as wire. 
tapping under the Communications Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay, or allow your fore. 
man to pay, the delinquent dues of union 
members whom you think will vote against 
a strike in your plant. Such payments are 
held by the Labor Board to be unlawful 
interference with union affairs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Wage-Hour 
Division from using against you evidence 
obtained from your pay-roll records which 
the Division got through subpoena. A 
Federal, District Court holds that such 
evidence can be used to obtain an in- 
junction against an employer to stop him 
from shipping goods in interstate con- 
merce. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deal with a union and 
then post a bulletin-board statement of 
policy in your plant without making any 
reference to the union with which you 
had negotiated. This action is held by 
the Labor Board to be persuasive evi 
dence of an employer’s failure to nego- 
tiate with the sincere purpose of reaching 
an agreement. 


* * * 


YOU CAN include state sales taxes in 
the prices you submit in bids for a gov- 
ernment contract and be awarded the 
contract if all other bidders also include 
the taxes, and if you agree to execute and 
deliver a tax exemption certificate. With 
the certificate, the Federal Government 
can recover the taxes from the State. This 
ruling is made by the Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
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Spender of Government Billions 
... A Voice of Moderation on SEC 


Donald M. Nelson 


New Federal purchasing chief likes 
golf, fishing, statistics; wishes he 
were a farmer. 


“What does Don 
think?” seemed al- 
ways to be the at- 
titude when six- 
foot-plus, 200- 
pound-plus Don- 
ald Marr Nelson, 
executive vice pres- 
ident of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., 
was handling mass 
merchandising 
problems in_ his 
Chicago office. The 
same question is 
now being asked 
in Washington, at the Treasury, where 
Mr. Nelson, once one of the greatest sell- 
ers in the world, is now one of the greatest 
buyers—as the new acting director of the 
Government’s Procurement Division. 

A major problem in mobilizing U. S. re- 
sources during the first World War, said 
President Roosevelt recently, arose over 
failure to achieve a consolidated purchas- 
ing system and uniform contracts. To 
prevent recurrence of such a purchasing 
mix-up, the Chief Executive now is mak- 
ing an effort to consolidate all buying in 
the Treasury Procurement Division. Thus, 
under the new defense program, Mr. Nel- 
son will act not only as the civil Govern- 
ment’s purchasing agent, but also as the 
central agent for the Army and Navy. 
Donald Nelson is about to become one of 
the biggest men in the Government, a 
figure of national importance. Through his 
hands will pass billions of dollars. 

Mr. Nelson’s present high position is not 
the first government job in his career. In 
1934-35 he took leave of absence from 
Sears, Roebuck to serve as assistant to the 
chairman of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration. During those NRA 
days he won the respect of government, 
business and labor alike. More recently he 
served as chairman of the textile indus- 
try committee for the Wages and Hours 
Administration. 

The son of a locomotive engineer, Don- 
ald Nelson was born a little more than 50 
years ago in Hannibal, Mo., the birthplace 
of Mark Twain. As a boy, he saw the 
great humorist on his visits to the old 
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home town, and, as a boy, he lived the 
life of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, ex- 
ploring many of the Mississippi River 
haunts immortalized by Twain. His moth- 
er died when he was very young and he 
grew up under the guidance of his grand- 
mother. In 1906, he went to the Univer- 
sity of W‘ssouri. 

A’ college, he studied chemical engi- 
neerir’, taking time off to fire furnaces 
aru grade papers. After graduation, in 
1911, he worked at an agricultural experi- 
ment station, later becoming fertilizer in- 
spector of the State. Then, while he was 
finishing studies for a master’s degree and 
saving money to try for a Ph. D., Mr. Nel- 
son was chosen for a temporary job at the 
Sears, Roebuck laboratory. He has re- 
mained with the company ever since. 

A versatile person during his leisure 
hours, he plays golf, wins all kinds of deep- 
sea fishing titles, goes to the movies to 
study tastes and emotions, makes a hobby 
of statistics, fools around in a dark room 
in amateur photographer fashion, and 
reads detective stories, biographies and the 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue, from cover to 
cover. He would rather be a farmer than 
anything else. 


Sumner T. Pike 


Latest member of SEC, ‘leftish, as 
Republicans go,‘ an expert on the 
oil industry. 


Said 48-year-old 
Sumner T. Pike 
when he learned 
recently that he 
had been nomi- 
nated to fill the 
Republican shoes 
of George C. Ma- 
thews on the Se- 
curities and Ex- 
change Commis- 
sion: .“I don’t see 
why Government 
can’t clean upsome 
of the  skuldug- 
gery without go- 
ing overboard on reform.” 

Those words sum up the philosophy of 
the newest member of the five-man board, 
a businessman who describes himself as 
“leftish, as Republicans go,” who hopes to 
speak with a voice of moderation. Mr. 
Pike says further: “I am not convinced 
that government regulation is the only 





—Harris & Ewing 
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way to clean up the admittedly bad situ- 
ations in some places—or even the best 
way. If business and Government would 
each quit looking at the thing from a 
squirrel’s hole, they could get along with- 
out so darned much friction.” 

An expert on the oil industry, with 15 
years of investment experience in Wall 
Street, Mr. Pike believes his appointment 
was designed to maintain the balance on 
the Commission of men with business 
training. 

Mr. Pike considers his service with the 
Government as something of an accident 
—especially his latest appointment. He - 
has never met President Roosevelt. 

A year ago Mr. Pike felt himself ready 
for retirement, but, after a brief pleasure 
trip abroad, was persuaded by some of his 
former associates to serve in the Commerce 
Department, as a sort of buffer between 
the oil industry and the Interior and Jus- 
tice Departments. 

Soon, while acting as a business adviser 
on the personal staff of Commerce Secre- 
tary Hopkins, he became active in liaison 
work with the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, a job which won him 
considerable attention. At the TNEC 
hearings he met SEC Chairman Jerome N. 
Frank and Commissioner Leon Henderson, 
and, through them, Tommy Corcoran. 
Those contacts led to his recent move to 
the SEC. 

Born in Lubec, Me., Sumner Pike was 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1913. 
After a brief career with Stone & Webster, 
and with a number of electric utility com- 
panies operated by the firm, he joined, in 
1917, the U.S. Army. During the World 
War, he served as a captain in the Coast 
Artillery. 

After rejoining Stone & Webster, and 
then acting as purchasing agent and as- 
sistant to the manager of the Eastern 
Texas Electric Co., at Beaumont, Tex., Mr. 
Pike went out on inde- 
pendent Texas oil operator Soon he be- 
came associated with the American Inter- 
national Corporation, in New York, a firm 
organized to promote exports and imports 
with South America. He also was connect- 
ed at that time with several insurance 
companies, in charge of investments. From 
1928 to 1939 Mr. Pike was vice president 
of Case, Pomeroy & Co., a Wall Street or- 
ganization designed to develop oil fields 
and gold and copper mines in various parts 
of the world—in Persia, Afghanistan, Vene- 
zuela and Santo Domingo. 
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G.O.P. Platform-Builders at Work 


As Overheard by Our Ear-to-the-Ground Correspondent 


“Listen, you guys, get away from the news ticker and let’s 
get started. We got to get this platform lined up before the 
Resolutions Committee meets next Monday.” 

“Plain water with yours, Joe?” 

“Huh? Yes, sure. Well, let’s see. How will we begin?” 

“For Pete’s sake, we don’t have to begin at the beginning, do 
we? We can take care of that later. Let’s get the deploring out 
of the way first. That’s the easiest. Then we can write the 
planks and write the introduction last.” 

“How does that strike every- 
body? Okay? Give me that 
pad, Ernie. Now, let’s see. “We 
deplore—.’ H’m. How’s this? 
‘We deplore the fact that aft- 
er nearly eight years in office 
the Democratic Party has 
failed to alleviate the unem- 
ployment problem and each 
year has found thousands of despairing youths reaching maturi- 
ty without prospects of livelihood or career.’ I think that’s 
pretty good, if I say so myself. Hey, Jack! Come away from 
that news ticker and tell us what you think of this.” 

“Think of what? Oh! H’m! Why, say, that’s just what I was 
reading on the ticker. We can’t use this.” 

“Td like to know why not. What do we care about the dad- 
gum news ticker?” 

“Well, I'll tell you why, listen, I'll read it. ‘Adolf Hitler said 
today that the failure of democracy was illustrated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s inability to solve unemployment or give youth 
opportunity for jobs or careers despite the expenditure of bil- 
lions. In Germany, Hitler said, there has been a labor shortage 


999 








>» 


since 1935, and the public debt is only 11 marks. 

“What do we care what Hitler says?” 

“What do we care? Don’t you see? The Democrats will say 
he wrote the Republican platform.” 

“Oh, rats! Why can’t that guy keep his mouth shut? All 
right, let’s pass that one up and go on to something else. What 
about a plank on balancing the budget?” 

“Speaking about balancing the budget, we got to do some- 
thing about ours. Did you see the National Committee’s fi- 
nancial report? We took in $861,000 and spent $1,145,000.” 

“Shut up. I’m trying to write a plank on foreign policy. Let’s 
see, now. How’s this? “The Republican Party believes in co- 
operation with the beleaguered democracies of France and 
Great Britain, within reason, and doesn’t think much of 
Fascism.” We can’t go too strong—what’s that doggone bell 
ringing all the time?” 

“That’s a special bulletin. Holy cats! Listen! A totalitarian 
revolution in England. Sir Oswald Mosley seizes the throne.” 

“Well, we'll just cut ‘Great Britain’ out of that plank and 
change it to read that the Republican Party doesn’t think much 
of Communism. Now let’s get on to—there’s that bell again!” 

“Gosh! Listen to this bulletin. ‘Bordeaux, France. A Com- 
munist revolution engulfed all of France today. Premier Rey- 
naud and ex-Premier Daladier led a parade carrying red ban- 


ners.’ ” 
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“Oh, well, that winds up the war, anyhow. I'll just tear up 
that foreign policy plank and—” 

“Wait a minute. Here’s a flash. “Berlin. The Nazi regime 
was overthrown today by a democratic counter-revolution and 
a republic proclaimed. The army went over to the revolution- 
ists en masse. General Spritzwasser says the war will be prose- 
cuted with fresh vigor against Fascist Britain and Communist 
France.’ What do you think of that!” 

“T'd hate to tell you. Well, anyhow, boys, there is always 
foreign trade and the tariff. Let’s compose a plank for a pro- 
tective tariff that will stimulate trade with the world, huh? 
Got any ideas, anybody?” 

“Let’s wait a minute to see what the ticker—there is goes, 
Read it, Ernie.” 

“Okay. It says: ‘London. King Oswald I announced that the 
French, Norwegian, Spanish, Dutch, Greek, Ethiopian and 
Italian ambassadors have joined with him in a boycott of all 
American goods and an embargo on all exports to the United 
States, in retaliation for—’ ” 

“Never mind the rest. What about South America? We can 
do something about Latin America and the Monroe Doctrine, 
can’t we?” 

“Better wait a while on that. Here’s a bulletin. Brazil has put 
herself under Portuguese protection as the Argentine announces 
a military alliance with Japan.” 

“For Pete’s sake, we'll never get anywhere at this rate. How 
about national defense? That’s always a good, safe topic.” 

“Whom are we going to defend ourselves against?” 

“What difference does that 
make? What we ought to write 
is a rattling good plank against 
overburdening the taxpayers 
with huge armaments, that’s 
what.” 

“Whom are we going to de- 
fend ourselves against? That’s 
a good point. Ill put that in. 
Suppose we—golly, what was that!” 

“A sixteen-inch shell just came in the window and went out 
of the door.” 

“That’s funny. What does the ticker say about that?” 

“It says the Indians have gone on the war-path again, have 
seized eleven National Guard armories and are bombarding 
Philadelphia, New York, Washington, Bowie, Hialeah and Sara- 
toga. I wonder why they are shooting up those last three 
places.” 

“Don’t you see? It’s a race war.” 

“Boys, I’m just about washed up. What can we write a plat- 
form about? How are we going to win this election without a 
platform?” 

“Hey, what do we want to win this election for? Has any- 
body given that a thought?” 

“Say, that’s right! Listen, let’s all go to a ball game!” 

“Okay, let’s go—but wait, there’s the ticker again. Let’s take 
a last look. Oh-oh! On account of the redskin uprising, all ball 
players have joined the Army except the Cleveland Indians.” 
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4 lhe Yeas aud Nays. 


Evitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Retaining Social Reforms 

Sir:—In your letter of June 3 you ask 
whether it is possible or advisable for the 
United States to retain the social reforms 
of the last seven years while reorganizing 
and co-ordinating the Nation’s military 
and economic structure to meet changing 
world conditions. 

It is possible and it is advisable to re- 
tain the social reforms of the last seven 
years where the laws governing those so- 
cial reforms are not unwieldy or unfair 
to any class or group of citizens. If they 
are unwieldy or unfair, they should be 
corrected, and the corrections should be 
forthcoming, in spite of the fanfare in 
connection with our present defense pro- 
gram. 

I refer specifically to the National Labor 
Relations Board, which, at the present 
time, is a one-sided instrument designed to 
create inequality between the employer 
and the employe. 

But, above all else, let us retain the 
good principles behind the social reforms 
which we have enacted during the last 
few years, and let us continue to keep our 
Government just as democratic as pos- 
sible. 

Fort Worth, Texas Exxtiorr Roostvert 
[Ed. Note:—The above letter was 
received too late for publication in 
the symposium published in The 

United States News of June 14.] 


* * 


A Generation of ‘Softies’? 

Sir:—Your issue of May 31 is probably 
the greatest reading I have read currently, 
especially David Lawrence’s editorial 
(“The Defense We Cannot Buy”). I wish 
it could be spread on the front page of 
every newspaper. 

We are raising our sons to be softies, 
burdened with self-pity and unable to face 
the present issues with courage and forti- 
tude. 


La Feria, Texas Cuaries V. SomMER 


* o . 


The Allied Possessions 

Sir:—It seems to me that the plan sug- 
gested by Senators Clark, Pepper, et al., to 
take over Bermuda and other Allied pos- 
sessions on this side of the Atlantic by 
purchase, applied on the war debt, is just 
what we ought to do. We need the places 
for plane and naval bases, and the Allies 
cannot or will not pay us in any other 
way. Then, too, the Allies cannot protect 
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them, and we would have to police them 
anyway in our own defense. 
Duncan, Okla. E. A. JENNINGS 


* * * 


‘Calling the Turn’ 


Sir:—As a constant reader for many 
years of your excellent publication, I wish 
to congratulate and commend you for the 
splendid job you have done and which I 
know you will continue to do in present- 
ing to the American public the issues of 
the day in a way that all may understand. 
You are rendering a public service of great 
value in pointing out the weakness of our 
national defenses; you are “calling the 
turn” with remarkable accuracy of fore- 
sight. 

Your masterly editorial in the May 31 
issue (“The Defense We Cannot Buy”) 
hits the nail on the head exactly, in my 
opinion. 

I believe Congress should remain in ses- 
sion indefinitely, so that there may be a 
minimum of delay at this critical time in 
keeping the defense plans working. This 
immense responsibility should not be left 
entirely upon the President’s shoulders. 
Fremont, Nebr. James R. Hanson 


* * * 


Keep Congress in Session? 
Sir:—Although I am not one of the 
“notables” of whom you asked “Should 
Congress Remain in Session in View oi the 
International Crisis?” (U.S. N., May 31), 
I offer a reply—namely, Why not? Should 








Congress not be on the job at all times? 
Why not let each Congressman take his 
vacation when and where desired? One 
may want to go south in winter—another 
might prefer fishing in Maine. 

Only I would require that each State be 
adequately represented at all times. With 
two Senators each and more Representa- 
tives than that—it should be possible. 
Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Maup Mapite Mites 


+ * * 


In Defense of Col. Lindbergh 
Sir:—I should like to remind A. G. 
Coffin, of Atlanta, Ga., who sniped at Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh in your May 31 
“Yeas and Nays” column, that, contrary 
to his suppositions, there are many of us 
who long for more leaders like the Colonel 
to keep us calm in the current crisis. I 
favor millions for defense, but not one cent 
to again retrieve Europe’s chestnuts. 
Hood River, Ore. Lestey N. Forpen 


* * ca 


Promoting Christian Morale 

Sir:—Verily I say unto you, The United 
States News carried a bit of clever reading 
on the “Life in the Capital” page (U.S.N., 
May 31)—‘“Mr. Hitler Goes to Washing- 
ton”—and what a trip if he parachutes 
the Potomac! 

Congratulations to your “Parachute Cor- 
respondent”—that sort of writing pro- 
motes the forgotten Christian morale. 
More power to that column! 

Claflin, Kans. Miss ANNE PRAEGER 
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Snag in Plane Speed-Up . . . Still Bigger Spending 
. . . Trade Pacts Out . . . Adjournment Unpopular 


Army and Navy are having some dif- 
ficulty deciding on specific types and 
standards of airplanes to be placed in 
mass production. Report has it that 
a tendency toward indecision is slow- 
ing at the start the drive to give the 
United States 50,000 airplanes in a 
hurry. 


xk 


Ideas are passing back and forth 
among top-ranking policy-formers on 
aid that the United States might give 
Great Britain when the expected Ger- 
man attack starts on the British Isles. 
The conclusion is that there will be lit- 
tle this country can decisively do un- 
less it is willing to try to break an air 
and submarine blockade. 


xk * 


Pressure to add a representative of fi- 
nance to the National Defense Com- 
mission is running against strong op- 
position on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment should keep this power strict- 
ly within the hands of those who will 
go along with the White House with- 
out question. Otherwise there might 
be violent arguments. 


x *« & 
Harry Hopkins, living at the White 
House, is acting more and more as a 
presidential aide who passes on 


plans and who helps in arriving at 
decisions. 


xx 


Henry Morgenthau was somewhat 
upset when the President took from 
him responsibility for directing the 
nation’s airplane production program 
and lodged it with the Defense Com- 
mission, but now is quietly cheering 
over this shift which takes from him a 
responsibility that may be extremely 
difficult to carry out to the country’s 
satisfaction. 


xx* ek 


Moves being made by President 
Roosevelt in the field of American 
policy toward Europe are very great- 
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ly influenced by the advice and view- 
point of William Bullitt, this country’s 
Ambassador to France. Talks with 
Bullitt have preceded most recent pol- 
icy pronouncements. 


. & 2 


Cordell Hull is coming around rapid- 
ly to the idea that U.S. must organ- 
ize its foreign trade to compete on 
equal terms with nations that control 
their exports and imports and use 
their national bargaining power to get 
business. This is a break with the 
reciprocal trade agreement policy, 
which could be followed only when 
other nations were willing to go along. 


2 & & 


Pressure to keep Congress in session 
is being applied from all sections of 
the country. One Republican Repre- 
sentative reports 85 per cent of his 
mail urges him to vote against ad- 
journment. He interprets this as evi- 
dence the people want a brake ap- 
plied by Congress fo the President's 
impulsiveness. 


xk 


Some New Dealers feel the President 
is far behind the country’s defense 
mood; believe that a program for un- 
precedented spending both for defense 
and for economic improvement could 
easily be sold. Example: a super-high- 
way between Washington and Boston 
(valuable for defense), where motor 
travel is now routed through such 
bottlenecks as Baltimore. 


xk 


Germany is still carrying on a certain 
amount of trade with South America, 
despite the British blockade, govern- 
ment sources say. Information has 
been received of guns being delivered 
to certain South American points in 
fulfillment of pre-war contracts. 


en 


Talk in government circles is that in- 
dustrial production will reach a new 
all-time high this fall. Some expect 


that the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dustrial production index will reach 
130 per cent of the 1923-25 average 
before the summer is over. 


ze? 


Many army officers are complaining 
that the stamina of American youth 
is lower than that of the generation 
that was drafted into the A. E. F. The 
nation does not now have soldier ma- 
terial, some officers insist, capable 
of withstanding hardship, fatigue and 
disease like the men who made up 
the Confederate armies during the 
Civil War. In some cases, officers say, 
only 15 to 20 per cent of those vol- 
unteering at recruiting stations are 
acceptable. Reasons given are: soft 
living, automobiles, bad and irreg- 
ular habits. 


x kk 


A flood of telegrams and letters im- 
ploring that the United States be kept 
out of war is deluging members of 
Congress. This activity has been ac- 
centuated greatly since the President’s 
speech at Charlottesville, and mem- 
bers attribute the uneasiness which 
has been aroused, especially among 
women, to the tone employed by the 
Chief Executive rather than to his 
words. The result is a stiffening of 
congressional determination to main- 
tain non-belligerency. 


x * 


Opening wedge for credits to the Al- 
lies is contained in a provision of the 
bill to expand RFC authority to fi- 
nance plants and purchase of ma- 
terials for national defense, passed 
by the House last week and approved 
by the Senate Banking Committee in 
the same form. This is a provision 
empowering the agency to make ad- 
vance payment on strategic materials. 
Under its terms, rubber from the Brit- 
ish, manganese from the French, tin 
from the Dutch, efc., could be bought 
for delivery far in the future, but the 
money for these purchases could be 
paid immediately. 
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Research is radio’s 
road to progress 


World wide radio communications; national 
and international broadcasting ; radio usefulness 
in times of peace and in times of national emer- 
gency, are all the products of scientific research. 
Without such research, the American radio in- 
dustry would be non-existent. Without it, radio’s 
future usefulness would remain unexplored. 

Radio research has been the keystone of 
RCA’s operation since 1919. Today, this 
Company, which is engaged in every field of 
radio, is following its consistent policy of im- 
proving present-day radio services and pioneer- 
ing in the development of the new. 

Three new services in radio now beckon 
those who would expand radio’s usefulness to 
the public and who would create employment 
of men and money. They are Facsimile, Fre- 


quency Modulation, and Television. Involved 


in these three new services are the transmis- 
sion of printed matter and illustrations; the im- 
proved transmission of sound services; and the 
transmission of sight and sound simultaneously 
through the air. In other words, new and im- 
portant communication services are now out of 
the laboratory and ready for use in the interests 
of education and entertainment, and for the ser- 
vice of industry and commerce. 

Research continues, however, to explore the 
unknown frontiers of space where additional 
useful radio channels may be created for a thou- 
sand and one additional services in the interest 
of mankind. 

RCA continues with 600 research specialists 
at work constantly improving the old and de- 
veloping the new. Radio’s road to the future 


is the research road, the road to progress, 


Rca Radio Corporation of America 
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CHESTERFIELD’S MARION HUTTON 
in Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 
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